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Abstract 



The purpose of this project was to design, implement and 
evaluate an intervention program directed toward positively 
influencing the self-esteem and confidence, sense of autonomy and 
independence, and social development and motivation of learning 
disabled children who are among the at-risk population of our 
schools. A comprehensive intervention program which includes 
strategies aimed at changing the task, authority, reward, grouping, 
evaluation, and time structures of children's classroom and home 
experiences was field tested. Both teachers and parents were 
involved in effecting these changes. The specific program strategies 
were integrated within a theoretical perspective that places special 
importance on both the school and home experiences of the child. A 
set of R & D activities which systematically tested strategies was 
involved, and a comprehensive evaluation was conducted to present 
evidence of the utility and validity of these strategies. The first year 
of the project focused on program development with collaborative 
involvement of teachers and initial field-testing. In the second and 
third year of the project, the program as a whole, and its various 
components, were evaluated through quasi-experimental, cross- 
sectional designs to determine its preventative and remedial 
effectiveness. The project details an intervention program with 
established information on its effectiveness and utility. The project 
also provides information on specific intervention strategies and 
techniques that can easily be assimilated into ongoing school and 
classroom activities. 
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Year 1: Classroom/TARGET Intervention Study 

The recent literature on achievement motivation has described 
qualitatively different patterns of motivation in children which can 
be defined in relation to how they approach, engage in, and respond 
to learning situations. An adaptive or positive motivational pattern 
involves self-perceptions of competence, a willingness to deploy 
learning strategies that regulate attention, concentration, and 
information processing, and positive attitudes toward tasks and 
learning situations (Ames, 1992a; Brophy, 1986; Dweck, 1986; Elliott 
& Dweck, 1988; McCombs, 1984; Oka & Paris, 1987; Weiner, 1986). 

In contrast, motivational patterns that have been labeled as 
maladaptive or dysfunctional are rooted in negative self-perceptions, 
negative attitudes toward tasks or learning situations, ineffective 
strategies for dealing with difficult tasks or failure, and an avoidance 
of challenge or effort-demanding tasks. Because these patterns fail 
to sustain achievement activity over time, identifying potential 
contributing factors is especially important for underachieving and 
special populations (e.g. Carr, Borkowski, & Maxwell, 1991). These 
motivation-related variables not only mediate academic achievement 
as commonly defined by standardized test scores or grades (Walberg, 
1984b), they contribute to long term commitment and investment in 
learning endeavors and a perception of oneself as an able learner. 

The cumulative evidence suggests that children are more likely 
to develop and exhibit adaptive motivational patterns when they 
adopt a mastery achievement goal orientation. With a mastery goal 
orientation, students are engaged in the process of learning to 
develop new skills, improve their present level of skill, or attain a 
level of mastery based on an internalized set of standards (e.g. Ames, 
1992a, Brophy, 1983; Meece, Blumenfeld, & Hoyle, 1988; Nicholls, 
1989). The focus of attention is not on evaluating the adequacy of 
one's ability, instead it is on one's effort. One's sense of efficacy is 
based on the belief that effort will lead to learning and a sense of 
personal accomplishment. This goal orientation defined here as 
"mastery" has also been described by others and alternatively 
labeled as task involvement (Maehr & Nicholls, 1980; Nicholls, 1984) 
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or as a learning orientation (Dweck, 1986, Elliott & Dweck, 1988). 
Conceptions of motivation as personal investment (Maehr & 

Braskamp, 1986), self-regulated learning (Como & Mandinach, 1983), 
and "motivation to learn" (Brophy, 1983) are consistent with a 
mastery goal orientation. This range of perspectives represents 
considerable convergence in the theoretical literature on 
achievement motivation. 

Although the empirical literature has documented individual 
differences in students’ endorsement of different types of 
achievement goals (e.g. Dweck, 1986, Elliott & Dweck, 1988, Meece, 
Blumenfeld, & Hoyle, 1988; Nicholls, Patashnick, & Nolen, 1985; 

Nolen, 1988), there is now a strong empirical base for suggesting that 
the structure of the classroom learning environment can promote or 
hinder the adoption of certain goal orientations (e.g. Ames & Archer, 
1988; Mac Iver, 1987, 1988; Marshall & Weinstein, 1984, 1986; 

Stipek & Daniels, 1988; Stipek & Kowalski, 1989). What are these 
classroom structures, and what are the characteristics of these 
structures that contribute to a mastery goal orientation? The 
research literature (e.g., Brophy, 1987; Epstein, 1988a; Marshall, 

1988; Marshall & Weinstein, 1984, 1986; Mac Iver, 1987, 1988; 
Meece, 1991; Rosenholtz & Simpson, 1984a, b; Ryan & Grolnick, 1986; 
Stipek & Daniels, 1988) now points to a number of structures that 
impact a range of motivational variables and especially, the degree to 
which ability versus effort becomes the attributional mediator of 
achievement-directed behavior. These structures include the design 
of tasks, the distribution of authority, the use of rewards, evaluation 
methods, grouping practices, and allocation of time. 

At the same time, there has been little systemmatic 
examination of how these structures are defined in terms of 
instructional variables and student motivation. In other words, what 
instructional practices or strategies within each of these structures 
are likely to make a mastery goal salient to students? Moreover, how 
can these structures be modified or changed to foster adaptive 
motivational patterns in students. The absence of experimental 
research in actual classroom settings contributed to the present 
study which involved the design, implementation, and evaluation of 
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a classroom-based intervention that was directed toward increasing 
students’ mastery -oriented experiences in the classroom with the 
goal of enhancing adaptive motivation patterns in students. 

When we ask how we should go about creating a mastery- 
oriented learning environment and fostering an adaptive 
motivational pattern, we first need to look to how the classroom is 
structured for learning. How are tasks designed and delivered, how is 
student learning and performance evaluated, when are students 
recognized, how are students grouped, and how much autonomy is 
experienced by students in their learning? Some literature (e.g. 
Blumenfeld et al., 1982; Good & Brophy, 1987) suggests that the 
mastery orientation of many elementary school classrooms is weak 
at best. Children in the elementary grades are often more concerned 
with getting their work done than with what they are learning. They 
are focused on products and not process. Extrinsic inducements and 
rewards are used freely to entice children to complete their work, 
achieve 100%, and comply with rules and standards. Ability grouping 
within classrooms is the typical venue for delivering instruction and 
defining tasks. Students have few opportunities for making informed 
choices and evaluating their own progress toward goals. Social 
comparison is encouraged by the use of reward systems and public 
recognition. 

Nevertheless, the literature is rich with principles, strategies 
and recommendations for fostering a mastery orientation and 
positive motivation in students. The apparent absence of research- 
into-practice underscores the need for classroom intervention 
research as difficult as it may be. For this project, we developed a 
framework for defining a mastery goal orientation in relation to 
classroom structures and instructional practices and designed an 
intervention program for translating the framework into actual 
practice. This classroom-based project evolved over a three-year 
period during which refinements in the intervention program and 
evaluation process occurred. 
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Defining the Classroom Structures 

The research literature on achievement goals (e.g. Ames & 
Archer, 1988; Dweck, 1986, Elliott & Dweck, 1988; Nicholls, 1984) 
offers a range of principles that can guide the design of a mastery- 
oriented classroom structure. Moreover, the broader literature on 
achievement motivation is rich with strategies that have been linked 
to specific (positive) motivational processes and that are also 
conceptually consistent with a mastery achievement goal. Before 
drawing on this literature, we first identified six areas of the 
classroom learning environment that provide a comprehensive view 
of students' classroom experiences. These areas are represented by 
the acronym TARGET which was coined and described by Joyce 
Epstein (1988, 1989). TARGET refers to the Task, Authority, 
Recognition, Grouping, Evaluation, and Time structures of the 
classroom (see Table 1). The literature related to each area is 
reviewed below, and this review on the TARGET areas is an excerpt 
from a chapter I authored (Ames, 1992b). 

Insert Table 1 about here 



TARGET Areas of the Classroom 
TASK Dimension 

The TASK area of the classroom concerns the design of learning 
activities, tasks, and assignments (see Epstein, 1988). There are a 
number of motivational strategies concerning the design of tasks 
which are consistent with a mastery orientation. The purpose of 
these strategies is to increase children's involvement and interest in 
learning as well as the quality of their engagement (see Epstein, 
1988). Some of these strategies include: 

1. Design activities that make learning interesting and that 
involve variety and personal challenge. Children should 
understand the reasons for engaging in learning tasks 
and classwork (see Brophy, 1986). 
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2. Help students establish realistic goals. With short-term 
goals, students view their classwork as manageable, and 
they can focus on their progress and what they are 
learning (see Schunk, 1989). 

3. Help students develop organizational and management 
skills and effective task strategies. Students, especially 
those with learning difficulties need to develop and apply 
strategies for planning, organizing, and monitoring their 
work (see Como & Mandinach, 1983; Corno & 

Rohrkemper, 1985). 

A number of researchers have argued effectively for diversity, 
variety, and novelty in the design and structure of classroom tasks 
(e.g., Brophy, 1986; Lepper & Hodell, 1989; Marshall & Weinstein, 
1984, 1986; Rosenholtz & Simpson, 1984a). Brophy and Merrick 
(1987) have defined a rather comprehensive scheme for organizing 
both general and specific motivational principles as they apply to 
classroom learning and have tested them in an intervention in junior 
high school classrooms. In this intervention, they used variety, 
novelty, and active participation as descriptors of how tasks and 
learning should be structured. In the area of task design, their list or 
recommended motivational strategies included both general (e.g., 
"structure activities as learning experiences") and more specific (e.g., 
"induce task interest for appreciation") elements. Three components 
of intrinsic motivation, challenge, curiosity, and personal control, as 
outlined by Malone & Lepper (1987) also have important 
implications for the structure and design of tasks in the classroom. 
According to Malone & Lepper (1987; see also Lepper & Hodell, 

1989), "motivating" tasks should offer personal challenge, include 
variety, and appeal to students' interests. Similarly, Corno & 
Rohrkemper (1985) describe "meaningfulness" and "variety" as task 
conditions that facilitate an interest in learning. 

The design of tasks can influence students' perceptions of then- 
own and others' ability. Rosenholtz & Simpson (1984a, 1984b) 
defined uniformity of tasks as one factor that contributes to what 
they labeled as a unidimensional classroom structure. In classrooms 
of this type, students tend to use the same materials and have the 
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same assignments. Within a unidimensional structure, students are 
likely to translate performance differences into ability differences. 

By contrast, in multidimensional classrooms, students tend to work 
on different kinds of tasks or have different assignments, and there 
is less opportunity or need for students to compare their 
performance with others. Hence, students develop a sense of their 
own ability that is not dependent on social comparison. In their 
work, diversity in tasks diminished the likelihood that students 
perceived a hierarchy of ability in the classroom. Variety, as well as 
choice of tasks can reduce social comparison among students and the 
use of comparative information in the process of self-evaluation 
(Marshall & Weinstein, 1984, 1986). 

The reasons students are given for learning can increase the 
quality of their involvement and affect their selection of learning 
strategies. Benware & Deci (1984), for example, found that the 
quality of learning increased when students were told to learn 
material in order to teach it to another than when they were told to 
learn the material to take a test. Students who are focused on trying 
to understand what they are learning tend to report greater 
satisfaction with school learning in general (Nicholls, Patashnick, & 
Nolen, 1985). Reasons for learning that emphasize understanding, 
gaining and improving skills, and task introductions that elicit 
students' interest are likely to foster a view of "the experience of 
learning as inherently valuable" (Nicholls et al., 1985, p. 691). 

When tasks are structured in such a way that students are 
involved in goal setting, they are more likely to experience a sense of 
self-efficacy (for review, see Schunk, 1989). Whether the goals are 
established by the student or the teacher, when they are specific and 
short-term, the result is enhanced effort on the part of the student 
(see also Schunk, 1985). Students' confidence in their ability to do 
the work is reinforced as they observe their progress toward the 
goal. At the elementary school level, a long-term goal might involve 
an assignment that is given on Monday and due on Friday. Even 
when time is set aside each day to work on the assignment, some 
children are likely to become overwhelmed with the whole task in 
front of them and still others may approach the assignment without 
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any plan or organization in mind. For these children, the assignment 
typically isn’t completed at the end of the week, and the teacher 
blames the child because he had the entire week to complete it. 
Breaking down the week-long assignment into short-term goals is 
likely to enhance work completion and children's beliefs that they 
can do the tasks (see Schunk, 1989). 

Finally, Corno and Mandinach (1983) contend that the quality 
of students' cognitive engagement is determined by their ability to 
utilize organizing, planning, and monitoring strategies. Children with 
learning difficulties are often unable to organize their work, plan for 
its completion, and monitor their progress toward completion. Task 
design, instructions, and modeling can facilitate the development and 
application of these skills (see Corno & Rohrkemper, 1985). 

AUTHORITY Dimension 

The AUTHORITY area involves students' opportunities to take 
leadership roles, develop a sense of personal control and 
independence in their learning. The goals of motivational strategies 
in this area are to foster active participation and a sense of 
ownership in the learning process. 

1. Give students opportunities to participate actively in the 
learning process via leadership roles, choices, and 
decision-making (see Epstein, 1988; Ryan et al., 1985). 

2. Help students develop the skills to take responsibility for 
their learning. 

Evidence (Grolnick & Ryan, 1987a, 1987b; Ryan, Connell, & Deci, 
1985; Ryan & Grolnick, 1986) suggests that children's feelings of self- 
competence tend to be higher in classrooms that are "autonomy- 
oriented." This autonomy-oriented climate is described as one where 
teachers involve students in the learning process by giving them 
choices (Grolnick & Ryan, 1987a). Giving more responsibility to low 
achieving students, in particular, may reduce or eliminate the 
potentially harmful effects of teachers' low or negative expectations 
of these students (Marshall & Weinstein, 1984). The strategies 
teachers use to encourage students to take on challenging tasks and 
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to participate affect children's attitudes toward their own ability, 
toward school, and toward the learning process (Ryan et al., 1985). 

The positive relationship between an autonomy-oriented 
environment and student mastery motivation and perceived 
competence has been supported across numerous studies. Deci, 
Schwartz, Sheinman, & Ryan (1981), for example, found that 
elementary school teachers' orientations toward autonomy were 
related to children's perceived competence and mastery motivation. 
Moreover, positive changes in children's motivation over time have 
been related to teachers' orientations toward autonomy (Deci, Nezlek, 
& Sheinman, 1981). Children have been found to make significant 
gains in feelings of self-determination when in classrooms of 
autonomy-oriented teachers (Grolnick & Ryan, 1987b). In 
deCharms's (1976) large scale classroom study, he attempted to 
create "origin-like" environments by having teachers use 
instructional practices that would support student autonomy. These 
practices involved giving students choices and involving them as 
active participants in all phases of the learning process. The project 
findings were indeed complex but provided much support for the 
argument of involving students in meaningful decision-making. 

Classroom structures that provide students with choices and 
opportunities for decision-making appear to increase the quality of 
student engagement in learning (Ryan et al., 1985; Grolnick & Ryan, 
1987b). When students are given choices, however, they must 
perceive the choice as "real." In some instances, telling students that 
they can choose any book they wish for a book report may only 
result in some students choosing books that are much too difficult 
and others choosing books that are too easy. This is especially likely 
to occur when the students anticipate normative evaluation of their 
work. If children's choices are motivated by a "failure avoidance" 

(see Covington & Beery, 1976), feelings of "self-determination" (Ryan 
et al., 1985) or personal control are not likely to be enhanced. 

Choices must be perceived as "equal" choices such as giving students 
a choice among a range of equally difficult books or a choice of 
equally desirable activities or assignments. The student's choice 
then, is guided by their interest and not by efforts to protect feelings 
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of self-worth. These constraints are noted by Ryan et al. (1985) 
when they recommended "providing structure" for children s choices. 

Grolnick & Ryan (1987a) further suggest that increased 
autonomy in learning can also enhance the quality of learning. In 
one study, (Grolnick & Ryan, 1987b), they found that when children 
were given a task focus (i.e., minimizing external controls and 
presumably creating a situation where children should feel a sense of 
autonomy), conceptual learning was enhanced. Moreover, retention 
of the material was greater than when students were told they were 
to be tested and evaluated at a later point in time. This point, of 
course, is closely related to the evaluation area; and it is well to note 
here that the TARGET areas naturally overlap but, in that way, they 
provide an integrated approach to studying classroom processes. 



RECOGNITION Dimension 

The RECOGNITION area concerns the formal and informal use of 
rewards, incentives, and praise in the classrooom. The types of 
rewards, reasons for rewards, and the distribution of rewards have 
important consequences for whether children develop an interest in 
learning, feelings of self-worth, and a sense of satisfaction with their 
learning. Recognition and rewards when focused on individual gains, 
improvement, and progress provide all students with opportunities 
for recognition (see Covington & Beery, 1976). The guidelines for 
strategies in this area are: 

1 . Recognize individual student effort, accomplishments, and 
improvement. 

2. Give all students opportunities to receive rewards and 
recognition. 

3. Give recognition and rewards privately so that their 
value is not derived at the expense of others (see 
Covington & Beery, 1976). 

It is well recognized that rewards and incentives can have 
paradoxical effects on student motivation, interest, and participation 
(see, for example, Lepper & Hodell, 1989). Lepper & Hodell chronicle 
the negative short-term and long-term consequences that extrinsic 
rewards can have on children's intrinsic interest in learning. When 
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perceived as "bribes," extrinsic rewards can serve to undermine 
children's interest and participation over the long term (Lepper & 
Hodell, 1989). Rewards can become the reason for one's engagement 
and participation, and when they are perceived as such, the rewards 
are controlling and detract from the intrinsic value of the task (see 
Ryan et al. t 1985). Ryan et al., however, also suggest that intrinsic 
interest may not be threatened when rewards are perceived as 
informative, that is, when they are tied to specific aspects of a child s 
performance. 

The use of incentives in the classroom proves problematic 
because they are typically applied to all the children (i.e., those 
whose low participation may require some external incentive as well 
as those whose participation is moderate or high and voluntary) in 
the classroom (see Lepper & Hodell, 1989). Recent research by 
Boggiano and her colleagues (Boggiano et al., 1987) suggests that 
adults tend to prefer the use of extrinsic reinforcements over other 
strategies for motivating children. In their study, they presented a 
number of scenarios to adults that described children in high and low 
interest activities. When asked to select a strategy either for 
increasing or for maintaining the child’s interest, the adults preferred 
extrinsic rewards over other less invasive strategies (e.g., reasoning, 
noninterference). Moreover, adults paid little attention to 
information about whether or not children were interested in the 
activity, participated in the activity, or were capable in the activity. 

Programs involving extrinsic rewards (e.g., reading incentive 
programs) are pervasive in our schools. Even goals established so 
that everyone can earn a reward or rewards given to recognize 
individual goals can have negative effects on children's feelings of 
competence and interest in learning when the goals are viewed as 
externally-imposed and when recognition is made public (see 
Covington & Beery, 1976). Bulletin boards and charts, for example, 
that display children’s accomplishments, work, or progress toward 
goals invite social comparisons. Even when the progress is toward an 
individual goal (e.g., a certain number of books to be read), the public 
forum guarantees that many children will feel a negative form of 
recognition. Similarly, emphasizing and rewarding perfection (e.g., 
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posting of perfect papers, papers with A's) especially in public makes 
ability a highly salient dimension of the classroom learning 
environment. When recognition for accomplishments or progress is 
private, between the teacher and the child, feelings of personal pride 
and satisfaction do not derive from doing better than others. 
Recognizing student effort can also be an important way of enhancing 
students’ feelings of efficacy when they begin new tasks (Schunk, 
1989). 

In an analysis of teacher praise, Brophy (1981) shows how 
verbal reinforcements can convey a range of different (and, 
sometimes unintended) information to a student. According to 
Brophy, praise is too often directed toward the very general and 
unimportant aspects of a child's work. When given, praise can also 
have negative effects on student's motivation when it is used in such 
a way that elicits social comparison. "Praise can provide 
encouragement and support when made contingent on effort, ...when 
it directs students' attention to genuine progress or accomplishment" 
(Brophy, 1981, p. 21). 

GROUPING Dimension 

The GROUPING area focuses on students' ability to work 
effectively with others on school tasks. The goal is to establish an 
environment where individual differences are accepted and all 
students develop a feeling of "I belong here." Differences in ability, 
then, do not translate into differences in motivation. The strategies 
in this area include: 

1. Provide opportunities for cooperative group learning and 
peer interaction. 

2. Use heterogeneous and varied grouping arrangements. 

The classroom is a social environment, and student 

relationships and social organizational features of the environment 
impact student motivation (Como & Rohrkemper, 1989; Johnson & 
Johnson, 1985). Consider, for example, a teacher who begins math 
class by presenting a challenge problem to the students. The teacher 
gives the students five minutes to think about it and then asks for 
volunteers to "try it on the board." The activity itself is rather low- 
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key, and the teacher is very encouraging even when students make 
mistakes. Nevertheless, few students volunteer to "try it" and almost 
none remember the problem at the end of the class period. This 
"individual" activity could elicit more student participation if the 
students were given 10 minutes to tackle the problem in small 
groups of three students. Instead of individual students being called 
upon to share their answer and strategy, small groups could 
volunteer to share their approach. A small group approach has the 
advantage of eliciting more student involvement, and "active" 
learning because it poses substantially less risk for individual 
students (see Johnson & Johnson, 1985). 

Classrooms can be structured so that students work 
competively, cooperatively, or individually and each type of 
structure has different consequences for students learning and 
motivation (Ames, 1984b). Classroom structures that emphasize 
competition or social comparison have been found to elicit thought 
processes that quite likely impede learning and subsequent 
motivation (Ames & Ames, 1984). When social comparison is made 
salient, children tend to focus on their ability and often engage in 
debilitating self-evaluations and cognitions (Ames, 1984a). By 
contrast, when students work toward individual goals or within a 
cooperative structure, children tend to focus more on their effort and 
positive affect derives from trying hard or working successfully with 
another (Ames & Ames, 1984). 

Low achieving students, in particular, appear to benefit from 
cooperative structures (Johnson & Johnson, 1985; Slavin, 1983). 
Differential ability is not the focus of attention (Ames, 1981) and 
differential teacher treatment is less visible to students (see Marshall 
& Weinstein, 1984, 1986). As a consequence, individual differences 
in ability and performance do not translate into peer rejection. Self 
as well as interpersonal evaluations have been found to be less 
discrepant as well as more favorable when students experience some 
success on small group tasks (e.g., Ames, 1981). According to 
Johnson and Johnson’s (1985) analysis, cooperative structures 
promote an interest in learning and a focusing on the value of joint 
effort. 
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Small group learning typically allows students to assume more 
control over their learning (and, in this way, it relates to the 
Autonomy area) which fosters task involvement (see Meece et al., 
1988). Corno & Mandinach (1983), however, warn us that 
cooperative structures can also lead to "recipience" on the part of 
students. That is, students may become quite willing or even eager 
to let others take responsibility for the work. Slavin's (1983) 
emphasis on the importance of individual accountability within 
cooperative learning models reduces the likelihood that student 
engagement will be characterized by recipience. 

There are many models of cooperative learning (e.g., Aronson, 
1978; Johnson & Johnson, 1985; Slavin, 1983), and it is beyond the 
scope of this chapter to review these alternative methods. However, 
research evidence is robust in documenting the benefits of 
cooperative learning. In general, cooperative learning appears to 
facilitate a wide range of processes that contribute to and enhance 
active engagement in learning. 

EVALUATION Dimension 

The EVALUATION area involves the methods that are used to 
assess and monitor student learning (Epstein, 1988). Because 
evaluation is one of the most salient features of the classroom, 
students' motivation to learn can be easily undermined by how 
evaluation occurs (Covington & Beery, 1976). Within a mastery goal 
orientation, students need to feel that it's okay to make mistakes (or 
that mistakes are a part of learning and not a measure of failure), 
that they have opportunities to improve, and satisfied when they 
have applied reasonable effort or when they have achieved mastery, 
or personal improvement. Some strategies that have been identified 
within this area are: 

1 . Evaluate students for individual progress, improvement, 
and mastery. 

2. Give students opportunities to improve their 
performance. 

3. Vary the method of evaluation and make evaluation 
private. 
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It is not only a matter of whether evaluation occurs or doesn't 
occur, of particular concern is the type, form, and purpose of 
evaluation; and more importantly, students' perceptions and 
interpretations of the meaning or intent of the evaluation (Mac Iver, 
(1987). Evaluation practices can establish very different 
motivational climates, can orient children toward different goals, and, 
as a result, can elicit different systems of motivation. 

Much literature (e.g., Butler, 1987, in press; Covington, 1984, 
Covington & Omelich, 1984; Crooks, 1988; Jagacinski & Nicholls, 1984, 
1987) suggests that evaluation practices can have deleterious effects 
on student motivation when they are normatively-based, public, and 
linked to ability. Evaluation systems that emphasize social 
comparison tend to lower children’s perceptions of their competence 
when they don’t compare favorably and cause them to engage in 
many self-defeating cognitions and experience considerable negative 
affect (Ames & Ames, 1984). The negative effects of social 
comparison and competition have been repeatedly noted in sports 
settings (Roberts, 1992) and the parallels between sport and 
classroom settings has been elaborated elsewhere (Ames, 1992c). 

Normative evaluation establishes a performance goal 
orientation which focuses children on evaluating their ability. 
Children's self-worth becomes linked to ability, and as a 
consequence, they often engage in failure-avoiding behaviors to 
protect their feelings of worth (Covington, 1984). Normative-based 
grades, the most common form of evaluation in school, have been 
found to reduce children’s interest in learning even when the 
evaluation conveys positive feedback (Butler, 1987; Butler & Nisan, 
1986). Covington & Beery (1976) describe evaluation as a pervasive 
phenomenon in most schools and classrooms, and children discover 
that only work and assignments that are to be graded are important. 
Finally, evaluation, when it occurs, is often public (e.g., honor rolls 
are announced. Math Wizzards are posted, perfect papers are 
displayed, and highest and lowest grades are announced when 
returning papers), inviting social comparison and, for many students, 
negative self-evaluations. 
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Children are more likely to adopt a mastery goal orientation 
when evaluation is based on personal improvement, progress toward 
individual goals, participation, and effort (Ames, 1984a). Children 
tend to focus on their effort, rather than ability, and utilize specific 
task strategies that will contribute to improvement and mastery. 
Covington & Omelich (1984) found that when students were given 
opportunities to improve their performance and grades on tests, the 
connection between ability and feelings of self-worth was severed 
(see also Covington, 1984). Offering students opportunities to 
improve their grade suggests to students that mistakes and errors 
are a part of the learning process and not indicative of failure to 
learn. According to Brophy (1987), evaluation and testing practices 
should help students assess their own progress and should not be 
viewed as a way of finding out who is less able. 

Evaluation practices that are public, rather than private, and 
that emphasize social comparison, rather than individual progress, 
can promote what Marshall and Weinstein (1984) label as a "high 
differential treatment" classroom. Similarly, the unidimensional 
classroom described by Rosenholtz and Rosenholtz (1981) is one 
where grades are frequent, public, and emphasized. In these 
classrooms, there is much opportunity for students to question their 
ability and judge their ability as inadequate. Finally, research 
suggests that we should consider a range of different practices in 
evaluating students. When Butler & Nisan (1986) compared the 
effects of different forms of evaluation on student interest in 
learning, she found that task-specific comments had a more positive 
influence on interest and commitment than did praise or grades. 

Using a variety of evaluation practices and incorporating 
methods that deemphasize the appearance of an ability hierarchy 
reduces students' opportunities for social comparison. Mac Iver 
(1988) studied the impact of grade dispersion in classrooms on 
students' perceptions of their own and other's ability and found that 
high dispersion of grades increased the variability in perceived 
ability among the students. His findings additionally suggest that the 
frequency of giving grades may be less important than the actual 
dispersion of grades in the classroom. This dispersion, then, can 
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easily contribute to a hierarchy of perceived ability which translates 
into motivational inequities (see also Nicholls, 1989). 

TIME Dimension 

The TIME area concerns the appropriateness of the workload, 
the pace of the instruction, and the time allotted for completing 
learning activities and assignments (see Epstein, 1988). The TIME 
area is closely related to the design and structure of tasks since the 
design of assignments and time allotted for completion must 
accomodate different entry skills, attention spans, and capabilities. 
Priorities in the work load and assignments need to be adapted for 
individual student's skill level, learning rate, and available time for 
out-of-class learning. The strategies in this area include the 
following: 

1. Adjust task or time requirements for students who have 
difficulty completing their work. 

2. Allow students opportunities to plan their schedules and 
progress at an optimal rate. 

Good (1983) suggested that students' perceptions of tasks and 
instructions affect how time is used in the classroom. He pointed out 
that we need to attend to how classroom learning activities can be 
designed to optimize student rate of learning and achievement. 
Unfortunately, even when available time is optimized, quality of task 
engagement may not be affected. Students' opportunity to learn, the 
quality of that time, and students' ability to apply quality effort are 
all considerations in this area. Diversity among students in their 
skills, learning rates, and motivation is evident even in the early 
school years; as a consequence, schedules, assignment priorities, and 
time allocations must be flexible to deal with this diversity (Epstein, 
1988). 

The Time structure is closely related to other TARGET areas 
such as Task (e.g., how much children are asked to accomplish within 
specific time periods), Authority (e.g., whether children are allowed 
to schedule the rate, order, or time of completion of their 
assignments and activities). Grouping (e.g., whether quality of 
instructional time is equitable across groups), and Evaluation (e.g., 
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time pressure on tests, whether the amount of work or criteria for 
mastery is the same for all students). In many classrooms, some 
children are overwhelmed when confronted with the assignments for 
the day and as a result, quality of work becomes secondary to 
quantity of output. In addition, some children see themselves as 
having few options when they are given the requirements and 
schedule, and they feel a lack of personal control. 

Time limits and pressures during testing even on classroom 
tests have been found to have debilitating effects on children who 
become anxious when taking tests (Hill, 1984). By relaxing time 
limits on tests, the test-taking strategies and actual test performance 
of middle and high anxious children has been found to improve (Hill, 
1984). Hill argues for "optimizing" testing procedures in classrooms 
to reduce the negative motivational effects of failure. These 
optimizing conditions include relaxed time limits, providing children 
with information about the difficulty of the test as well as adjusting 
the length and frequency of tests. At other times, however, imposing 
time limits on assignments may provide the necessary structure for 
completing work. For example, if students are given a certain 
amount of time to spend on an assignment (without negative 
consequences if the assignment is not completed), told how much 
time an assignment should require, or asked to give quality effort to 
a task for a certain amount of time, a willingness to apply effort may 
be enhanced. 

Background of TARGET Study 

The TARGET areas, therefore, provided a basis for organizing 
instructional strategies relevant to a mastery orientation and for 
providing a framework for delivering the intervention to teachers. 
Table 2 provides a summary of instructional strategies within each 
TARGET area that have been linked to adaptive motivation patterns. 
These strategies which were determined to be consistent with the 
principles underlying a mastery goal orientation formed the core 
components of the intervention. The purpose of the intervention was 
not to test the impact of the specific strategies as evidence for their 
linkages to motivational variables has been reported in the 







literature. Instead, the intent was to bring together a set of strategies 
that provide a comprehensive approach to changing the nature of 
children’s classroom experiences in such a way as to promote a 
mastery orientation. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



The design of the intervention was guided by several 
conceptual as well as pragmatic considerations. These are outlined 
briefly below: 

1. The intervention was designed to be comprehensive, that is, 
to impact all the dimensions or structures within the classroom 
learning environment. Epstein (1988a, 1989) describes the TARGET 
structures as overlapping because they are not mutually exclusive. 
The TARGET areas are viewed as relating to each other and to a 
common set of dependent variables. 

2. The content of the intervention extended beyond the 
principles of a mastery orientation and strategies that relate to each 
TARGET area to include a range of ideas and techniques that 
translated the strategies into actual classroom practices. As Brophy 
(1987) has noted, awareness is not a sufficient condition to cause a 
change in teaching behaviors. Similarly, understanding the rationale 
behind the model and the strategies involved is quite different from 
knowing how to implement them. Drawing on research experience of 
Brophy and his colleagues (e.g. Brophy, 1987; Brophy & Merrick, 
1987), we provided teachers with ways to operationalize the 
strategies into their actual classroom routines or provided examples 
of ways to change their routines and practices. 

3. An intervention designed to change the motivational climate 
of the classroom must be comprehensive (i.e., include all the 
structures of the classroom environment), but it also must "wrap 
around" the curriculum. That is, it must be integrated within all areas 
of the curriculum, and not just during reading or math instruction, 
for example. Moreover, motivation-based strategies must be viewed 
as an intregal part of all instructional processes and not reserved for 
"free-time" or "when all our work is done." Similarly, motivation 
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strategies must not be narrowly viewed as the use of extrinsic 
inducements to solicit student compliance or to reward desired 
behaviors. 

4. There are indeed many ways of translating the strategies 
outlined in Table 2 into actual practice, and the methods teachers 
utilize will quite naturally depend on the context, the characteristics 
of the students, and the subject matter. As a consequence, teachers 
need many options, choices, and alternatives in their implementation. 
In providing these options, there must be some flexibility in the 
intervention itself. In this project, the teacher was viewed as a 
collaborator in the research process, and the intervention design, 
itself, provided opportunities for teachers to reflect on their practice 
and to contribute ideas and practices for implementing the strategies. 

With these concerns in mind, the plan for the intervention 
project called for identifying specific techniques and practices for 
implementing the strategies within each TARGET area, defining 
guidelines for implementation, developing a program of training 
teachers, monitoring teachers' implementation, and assessing the 
impact of the intervention on student motivation. 

Method 

Teacher Sample . Because the intervention was to be teacher- 
implemented, the integrity and impact of the intervention could 
easily be compromised by the willingness and ability of participating 
teachers to apply the intervention strategies. Since the project was 
designed to test the impact of the intervention, certain guidelines 
were used to select teachers for participation. To provide some 
degree of uniformity among teacher participants, an initial sample of 
teachers was obtained by asking the principals of 14 elementary 
schools to nominate teachers for participation in the project. The 
principals were given three general criteria for nominating 
individual teachers including, (1) works well with students, (2) is 
willing to try out new ideas, and (3) is an above average classroom 
teacher. From the initial group of nominees 69 teachers across grades 
2-6 volunteered to participate without knowing in advance whether 
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they would be assigned to the treatment or control group. 1 Teachers 
were then randomly assigned to treatment (n=39) and control (n=33) 
groups, controlling for school and grade level representation. 

Teachers were overrepresented in the treatment group to allow for 
potential drop-outs. Teachers assigned to the treatment group 
received a small honorarium for their participation. By the end of the 
spring semester, six teachers had dropped their participation because 
they moved, had an extended illness, or failed to implement the 
intervention (i.e., did not attend meetings or turn in record-keeping 
forms). The final sample, therefore, included 36 teachers in the 
treatment group and 30 teachers in the control group with the 
, following breakdown by grade level, 8 treatment and 8 control 

classes in grade 2, 14 treatment and 10 control classes in grade 3, 9 
treatment and 5 control classes in grade 4, 4 treatment and 6 control 
classes in grade 5, and 1 treatment and 1 control class in grade 6. 

Student Sample . The effectiveness of the intervention was to be 
determined by changes in the motivation of students who have 
learning problems. Using this classification, our primary interest 
concerned students who had been classified as learning disabled. 
However, because the number of LD students is quite variable across 
classrooms and to provide an adequate evaluation of the 
intervention, we additionally identified a group of students within 
each classroom who the teacher viewed as "at-risk." Since the 
classroom teacher often recommends students for LD assessment 
during the year, we reasoned that students recommended for 
evaluation may come from this "at-risk" group. Thus, two 
classifications of students were studied. One group included all 
i students who had been classified as learning disabled by the school 

and district. Although there was some discrepancy in the criteria 
used by the different districts, all students formally classified as LD 
were included in the sample. We used the school classification since 
I this formal classification meant that these students were "treated" as 

1 First grade teachers were originally in this sample but have been excluded 
from data analyses because of reliability problems in testing first grade 
children. 
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LD within the school and by the teacher. These students were 
mainstreamed but received special education services within the 
school. The number of LD students across classrooms varied greatly 
and ranged from zero to nine students. Since teachers, and not 
students, were selected for the project and randomly assigned, there 
was no way to control for the number of LD students across classes 
or between the treatment and control group classrooms. The second 
group of students included those who were nominated by the 
classroom teacher as "at-risk." During the fall semester, teachers 
were asked to identify 3-5 students in their room who exhibited two 
or more of the following characteristics, poor classroom performance, 

, lacking appropriate strategies for doing well in school, poor 

motivation, lacking self-confidence, and negative self-view. These 
students often received Chapter 1 services at the school but were not 
classified as learning disabled. It should be noted, however, that a 
few teachers did not nominate any students as fitting the criteria of 
"at-risk." 

Procedures 

Teachers served as collaborators in defining the content of the 
intervention. Aside from the mastery-based principles and the 
TARGET strategies, teachers contributed ideas and practices that 
could put the strategies into operation. During the fall semester, the 
research team met monthly with small groups of those teachers who 
were participating in the intervention. At each of these meetings, two 
of the TARGET areas and the relevant strategies were discussed, and 
teachers presented ideas and shared materials on how to implement 
the strategy in the classroom. The ideas and materials contributed by 
teachers and identified from other sources were compiled as a set of 
resource materials for the teachers. Each teacher in the treatment 
group was then given a collection of materials which were organized 

I into the six TARGET areas. For each area, the motivation strategies 

were described and many examples and ideas for implementation 
were included. 

Teachers formally began the implementation at the beginning 
of the spring semester although many began trying out the ideas and 
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strategies discussed in the meetings in the fall semester. They were 
instructed to select at least one strategy from a TARGET area each 
week. They were also instructed to use at least two different 
strategies from each TARGET area over the course of the semester. 
These instructions were offered as minimal guidelines and teachers 
were encouraged to use as many ideas and strategies as they could 
and as often as they could. Teachers kept weekly records of the 
strategies they used and they provided brief evaluative comments 
on each strategy. The record-keeping forms were collected at the end 
of each month. During the implementation period, two meetings were 
held with the teachers to discuss problems and share additional ideas 
related to the implementation of the strategies. No contact was made 
with teachers in the control group during this time. 

Measures 

' In each classroom, the children identified as LD or at-risk were 

assessed in the fall and again at the end of the spring semester. 
Children were tested individually outside the regular classroom 
during school hours. Except as noted, the response format involved a 
three-point scale, YES (3), SOMETIMES (2), NO (1). The same 
questions and format were used for all grade levels. 

Mastery Climate Questionnaire. An instrument developed by 
Ames & Archer (1988) and used with high school students was 
adapted for use with elementary school children. Example items 
from the 16-item scale included: "In my class, we are given a chance 

to correct out mistakes. My teacher makes sure I understand how to 
do my work. My teacher lets me know if I am improving. In my 
class, we get to work on lots of different projects. Our teacher lets us 
try new ways of doing things. This measure of classroom climate was 
used for only the spring assessment. 

Learning Strategies . Eleven items were adapted from the 

/ Weinstein, Zimmerman, & Palmer (1988) Learning and Study 

Strategies Inventory. Examples of items included: "I think about 

how to do my work before I start it. When I make mistakes, I try to 
figure out why. When my work seems hard, I just try even harder." 
These items represented what might be called generic learning 
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strategies in that they apply to all subject matter areas. In addition, 
they represented those strategies that involve planning, organizing, 
and the monitoring of one's effort and that begin to be developed 
during the elementary school years. Coefficient alphas for this 
administration were .80 for LD children and .78 for the at-risk 
children. 

Intrinsic Motivation . Eight items formed this scale; some, of 
which, were adapted from Gottfried (1985). Examples included. I 
like to work on hard problems. I like doing my classwork. I like 
learning new things. I like to try new things even if they are hard." 
Coefficient alphas were .79 for LD and at-risk children. 

Attitudes . Three separate questions were used to measure 

attitude toward reading, math, and school. 

Self-Concept of Ability . Using a measure described by Nicholls 
(1979), students were shown a column of 25 circles and were asked 
to pretend that the circles represented all the children in their class. 
They were told that the circle at the top was the one who did the 
best in reading and the one at the bottom did the worst in reading. 
Students were asked to identify which circle showed how well they 
did in reading. Each student received a score ranging from 1 (lowest) 
to 25 (highest) according to which circle they selected. 

Perceived competence. Nine items assessed children s sense of 
their competence in the cognitive and social areas combined. For this 
scale, items were selected and adapted from Harter (1982) and 
Asher and Wheeler (1985). Examples included: "I am pretty good at 

my schoolwork. I can do the work in my class. I am good at working 
with the other kids in my class. It's easy for me to make friends at 
school." The response format for this scale involved three circles of 
increasing size representing how much the child agreed with the 
statement. Coefficient alphas were .75 for the LD and .80 for the at- 
risk children. 

Teacher survey. At the conclusion of the spring semester, an 
open-ended survey evaluation of the project was solicited from 
teachers participating in the intervention. 
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Results 

The analyses focused on two questions; (1) What changes can 
be found in student motivation from fall to spring within the 
treatment and control groups? and (2) How do students in the 
treatment and control classrooms compare at the time of the spring 
assessment? The effectiveness of the intervention has been 
evaluated separately for the LD and at-risk groups of students in 
each classroom. For the analyses, the data for each group have been 
aggregated to the class level. 2 

For the at-risk students, then, the aggregated class mean was 
generally based on an n of 3-5 students within each class. For the LD 
students, however, the variability of n. across classes has significant 
implications for the robustness of the aggregated mean. Although 
the class mean was based on a range of 1-9 LD students across 
classes, the class mean was used as the unit of analysis. To simplify 
the analyses and to allow for a more robust test of grade level 
effects, the five grade levels were collapsed into lower elementary 

2 Considerable mobility among the student population from fall to spring, 
especially within the at-risk group, resulted in significant attrition of students 
over the course of the year. When at-risk students left during the fall 
semester, some teachers nominated other students within this at-risk category. 
Some of these replacement students were new arrivals to the school during the 
fall semester. In addition, during the year, some students became classified as 
LD through teacher nomination and school-level procedures for diagnosis and 
classification. Because these students were not classified as LD at the 
beginning of the year, they were not tested in the fall. As a consequence, 
there were significantly more students for whom we had spring assessment 
data than for whom we had both fall and spring assessments. For the analyses 
reported here, we decided to take a conservative approach and include only 
those students for whom we had both fall and spring assessment data. As a 
result, several classes are not represented in the analyses because of attrition, 
new arrivals, or reclassification of students. It should be noted, however, that 
when we conducted analyses on the spring assessment data of the expanded 
student sample, these analyses revealed findings that were consistent with the 

I findings reported here on the reduced sample. 
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grades (grades 2 & 3 combined) and upper elementary grades 
(grades 4-6 combined). I turn how to specific questions of the 
analyses. 

How did students' self-evaluations and motivation change 
over the course of the year within the treatment and 
control groups? 

The first set of analyses concerned changes in student 
motivation from fall to spring. Based on previous research (e.g„ 
Brophy, 1987; Good & Brophy, 1987), students may be expected to 
show a significant decline in self-perceptions and motivation over 
the course of the school year. To examine change over the course of 
the year. Time (repeated factor) x Grade ANOVAs were conducted on 
the treatment and control groups separately within the LD and at- 
risk samples. Tables 3 (LD students) and 4 (at-risk students) show 
the results of these analyses. The number of teachers/classes in 
these analyses varied from the original sample size because of 
several factors (see footnote 1 above). In some classes, particularly 
in the lower grades, no students were classified as LD at the 
beginning of the fall semester, and although some became so 
classified during the year, they were not tested in the fall. Within 
both the LD and at-risk groups there was considerable mobility 
although the number of students leaving the school was greater 
within the at-risk group. In addition, newly-arriving students were 
sometimes classified as at-risk during the year. Finally some 
teachers did not nominate students for the at-risk category. Thus, the 
number of students, and therefore classes, that were available for 
both the fall and spring testing was substantially reduced. 

We first looked for evidence of a decline in motivation with the 
control groups of the LD and at-risk samples. First looking at LD 
students, evidence of such a trend within the control group was not 
present (see Table 3). But, quite unexpectedly, such a decline 
occurred within the treatment group. For these LD students, 
significant declines occurred on measures of learning strategies, 
intrinsic motivation, attitudes toward math and school, and self- 
concept of ability. Although the ratio of classes at the lower and 
upper grade levels were not the same within the treatment and 
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control groups, it is important to note that there were no significant 
interactions involving the grade level of these students. 

The picture is quite different for the at-risk students. For these 
students, there were significant negative changes in students use of 
learning strategies, intrinsic motivation, attitudes toward reading and 
math, and perceived competence in the control classes. In contrast to 
these control classrooms, there were no significant negative trends 
on any measure in the treatment classrooms. There was even a 
significant increase on the measure of self-concept of ability. There 
were no significant interaction effects involving grade level of 
students on any variable. Although there was a larger representation 
of the lower grade classes in the treatment group, the pattern of 
scores from fall to spring was not different as a function of grade 
level. 



Insert Tables 3 & 4 about here 



What is most apparent in these data is the reverse image for 
the LD and at-risk students. Before interpreting this discrepancy, it 
was important to determine if there were treatment vs. control 
group differences at the time of the fall testing. To do so. Treatment 
(treatment vs. control) x Grade ANOVAs were conducted on each 
measure separately for the LD and at-risk groups. As would be 
expected, there were significant grade level differences within both 
the LD and at-risk groups. For the LD students, there were significant 
Grade effects on the measures of learning strategies, intrinsic 
motivation, attitude toward math, self concept of ability, and 
1 perceived competence, favoring the lower grade levels in each case. 

For the at-risk students, there were significant Grade effects for 
learning strategies, intrinsic motivation, and attitude toward school, 
favoring the lower grades. Within the LD group, there were also 
significant Treatment effects for learning strategies (pc.Ol), intrinsic 
motivation (pc.Ol), and attitudes toward math (pc.05) and school 
(pc.05). On each of these measures, the means for the treatment 
group were significantly higher than the means for the control group. 
For at-risk students, there were no significant Treatment effects on 
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any measure. Within both groups, there was only one significant 
Treatment x Grade interaction on perceived competence for the at- 
risk group. Tukey (HSD) post hoc comparisons showed that 
significant differences between the treatment and control groups 
occurred only at the upper grade levels but this difference favored 
those students in the control classrooms. 

Thus, it appeared that although the treatment and control 
classrooms were not different at the time of the fall testing within 
the at-risk group, they were quite different on most of our measures 
for the LD student group. The decline in LD students' self-evaluation 
and motivation that occurred within the treatment, but not control, 
classrooms may reflect a regression to the mean effect. In any case, 
the impact of the intervention on the LD group of students is unclear. 

For the at-risk students, the decrease in motivation variables 
that was found in the control classrooms, and that has been reported 
by others, was not apparent in the treatment classrooms where the 
teachers were implementing the intervention. Moreover, it should be 
noted that there were no significant differences between the 
treatment and control groups at the time of the fall assessment. The 
findings for the at-risk group suggest that the intervention may have 
had the effect of inhibiting the tendency toward a decline in 
motivation that would be expected especially for these students. 

How did students ' self-evaluations and motivation in the 
treatment and control groups compare at the time of the 
fall and spring assessments? 

The second set of analyses compared the treatment and control 
classrooms on the measures administered at the end of the spring 
semester. Grade Level X Treatment ANOVAs were conducted on each 
variable for the LD and at-risk groups separately. Again, the mean 
for the LD and at-risk groups at the class level was used as the unit 
of analysis. The results of these analyses for the LD and at-risk 
groups are presented in Table 5, and the means and standard 
deviations for the treatment and control groups are presented in 
Table 6. 
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Insert Table 5 & 6 about here 



Of primary interest was whether the students in the treatment 
classrooms perceived their experiences as more mastery-oriented 
than students in the control classrooms. On the mastery climate 
questionnaire, there were significant differences between the 
treatment and control classrooms for the at-risk children, but not the 
LD children. At-risk children in the treatment group rated their 
classroom as significantly more mastery -oriented than comparable 
children in the control group. The findings suggest that the 
intervention had the effect of increasing the salience of a mastery 
orientation for the at-risk, but not LD, students in the treatment 
classrooms. 

Also revealed by Table 5 are significant grade level differences 
on attitude toward school and self-concept of ability for LD students 
and attitude toward school for at-risk students. In each instance, the 
means were higher in the lower than in the upper grades. Especially 
strong was less positive orientation toward school among the older 
students within both the LD and at-risk groups. These grade level 
1 differences were also present at the time of the fall testing for the 

at-risk students. The generally less favorable self-evaluations and 
motivation of students in the upper elementary grades may reflect 
both developmental and environmental factors. Changes in children s 
ability to understand the implications of evaluative feedback for 
judging one’s ability and the increased demands of the upper 
elementary curriculum and the more differentiated grading practices 
are certainly suspect in explaining these differences (see Stipek, 

1984; Stipek & Daniels, 1988). 

The impact of the intervention on at-risk students was 
reflected in the differences between the treatment and control 
groups on measures of learning strategies, intrinsic motivation, 
attitude toward reading, and attitude toward school. At-risk children 
in the treatment classrooms scored significantly higher on these post 
assessments than children in the control classrooms (see Table 6). 
These children in the treatment classrooms expressed more 
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willingness to use effective strategies, showed a stronger preference 
for challenging work, and more positive attitudes toward school. 

The apparent discrepancy in findings between the LD and at- 
risk groups of students is indeed perplexing. There are several 
plausible explanations for the apparent discrepancy between the LD 
and the at-risk groups. First, unlike the at-risk students, the LD 
students spent between 1-2 hours each day outside the regular 
classroom receiving special services. They typically received 
instruction in reading during these times or help in completing work 
in other primary subject matter areas. Although the intervention was 
intended to involve all the subject matter areas, reading is a 
dominant subject area in the elemenatary school, and it is quite 
likely that many intervention strategies were incorporated into these 
lessons. In fact, the findings showed that the attitudes toward 
reading, but not math, for the at-risk students were significantly 
impacted by the intervention. Thus, the LD students may have been 
absent from class during critical time periods. 

Second, observations suggested to us that the LD students were 
often not well integrated into ongoing classroom activities. For many 
tasks, these students were not expected to complete the work or they 
would wait until they went to the resource room to receive 
assistance. The at-risk students, although they were typically poor 
performers, were expected to complete the classroom work and 
participate in all classroom activities. Differential expectations for 
the at-risk and LD students were suspect. To obtain a more complete 
perspective of teachers' perceptions of the LD students, we conducted 
extensive interviews with teachers with regard to six LD students. A 
qualitative report (prepared by Markward) of these interviews is 
presented in Appendix A. What is especially striking is the unique 
experiences and conditions of each of these children from the 
teacher's perspective. Our quantitative data show more variability 
among the response scores of the LD than the at-risk students (see 
Table 6, for example), and the qualitative information also reveals 
much variability among these LD students. 

Finally, the computed means for LD students in some classes 
was based on a very small n of 1 or 2 students. There were also 
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some extreme (outlier) scores in the data, and because the number of 
LD students varied so much across classes, the extreme scores greatly 
affected the class means and the variance across classes. The 
differences in criteria across districts and the heterogeniety in the LD 
population, itself, may have contributed to the considerable variance 
found within this sample. 

How did teachers participating in the intervention evaluate 
the project? 

A summary of the open-ended responses to the project is 
presented in Appendix B. The teacher evaluations were quite 
positive especially related to an increased awareness of their own 
teaching practices. A significant component of this project was the 
teachers’ collaboration in identifying specific practices that served to 
operationalize the strategies outlined within each TARGET area. It 
appears that teachers not only felt ownership in the project, they 
benefitted from the opportunities to interact with each other and to 
reflect on their own practice. It is often the case that teachers have 
little time or opportunity to reflect on their practice and to consider 
alternative instructional practices. It is quite clear from the 
responses that teachers benefitted from the group meetings during 
which they could exchange ideas as well as strategies related to the 
TARGET areas. It is also clear that teachers were beginning to 
integrate some of the ideas into their daily or weekly routines. 

The teachers participating this year were nominated because of 
their apparent willingness to try out new ideas. Teachers' initial 
interest and motivation to participate was a definite advantage and 
undoubtedly contributed to the integrity of the intervention. The 
content of the intervention appears to be "teacher-friendly" and 
positively evaluated. 
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Conclusions 

The results of the first year of the project proved encouraging. 
Although we had anticipated a considerable drop-out by teachers 
who were in the treatment or intervention group, this did not 
happen, suggesting that the intervention, itself, was seen as 
beneficial by the teachers. We collected open-ended evaluations of 
the teachers who participated in this first year of the project, they 
were quite favorable. The findings for the LD students were 
disappointing but this was counterbalanced by the positive 
intervention findings for the at-risk students. It is unclear as to 
whether the intervention itself is more beneficial for at-risk than LD 
students or whether teachers actually have more contact time with 
the at-risk students. The range of LD students across classes also 
proved problemmatic in establishing a robust mean at the class level. 
For the at-risk students, mobility was significant and unpredictable, 
and in a field study, it is impossible to control for this attrition. 
Nevertheless, the findings suggest the importance of including 
different "kinds" of students in our assessment and evaluation of the 
intervention. The findings also suggest that the TARGET framework 
may provide a way of enhancing the mastery climate of the 
classroom and, as well, the motivation to learn of a group of students 
with learning difficulties. 
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Table 1 

Description of TARGET Areas ^ 



TASK 


Class activities, assignments and 
homework; design of tasks. 


AUTHORITY 


Student participation in the 
instructional process. 


RECOGNITION 


Reasons for recognition; 
distribution of rewards; 
opportunities for rewards. 


GROUPING 


Manner and frequency of students 
working together. 


EVALUATION 


Standards for performance; 
monitoring of performance; 
evaluative feedback. 


TIME 


Schedule flexibility; pace of 
learning; management of 
classwork. 



1 These descriptions were adapted from Epstein (1988, 1989) 





Table 2 



Instructional Strategies within TARGET Areas 



TARGET AREA 


STRATEGIES 


TASK 


Design tasks for variety, diversity, and 
individual challenge 
Help students set short-term goals 
Help students identify & use appropriate 
learning strategies 


AUTHORITY 


Give students opportunities to make 
choices 

Involve students in decision-making and 
leadership roles 

Assist students in self-management and 
self-monitoring 


RECOGNITION 


Focus on individual self-worth 
Assure equal opportunities for rewards 
Make recognition meaningful & 
noncomparative 


GROUPING 


Use flexible & heterogeneous grouping 
Provide for multiple grouping 
arrangements 

Use group learning methods 


EVALUATION 


Use criteria of progress, improvement, & 
mastery 

Give opportunities to improve 
Involve students in self-evaluation 
Make evaluation private and meaningful 


TIME 


Adjust task requirements, establish 
priorities 

Help students develop organizational 
skills for task completion 
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Table 3 

Change from Fall to Spring on Motivation Variables for Students with Learning 

Disabilities 

(Year 1) 



Treatment Group 


Fall 


Learning Stragegies 


29.48 


Intrinsic Motivation 


21 .29 


Attitude/Reading 


2.58 


Attitude/Math 


2.61 


Attitude/School 


2.60 


Self-Concept of Ability 


19.69 


Perceived Competence 


21.60 


Control GrouD 




Learning Strategies 


27.37 


Intrinsic Motivation 


19.42 


Attitude/Reading 


2.53 


Attitude/Math 


2.32 


Attitude/School 


2.33 


Self-Concept of Ability 


17.60 


Perceived Competence 


20.10 



Sprina 


(Change) 


F Value 


27.44 


(-2.04) 


10.78* 


19.78 


(-1.51) 


7.12* 


2.67 


(+.09) 


n.s. 


2.30 


(-.31) 


5.39* 


2.24 


(-.36) 


9.00* 


17.23 


(-2.46) 


6.17* 


20.88 


(+.72) 


n.s. 



27.95 


( + .58) 


n.s. 


19.58 


( + .16) 


n.s. 


2.59 


(+.06) 


n.s. 


2.32 


(-00) 


n.s. 


2.25 


00 

o 

1 


n.s. 


16.55 


(-1.05) 


n.s. 


21.62 


(+.52) 


n.s. 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

a = 31 classrooms in treatment group (19 in lower grades, 12 in upper grades) 
a = 20 classrooms in control group (1 1 in lower grades, 9 in upper grades) 
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Table 4 

Change from Fall to Spring on Motivation Variables for At-Risk Students 

(Year 1) 



Treatment Grouo 


Fall 


Spring 


(Change) 


F Value 


Learning Stragegies 


28.46 


28.11 


(-.35) 


n.s. 


Intrinsic Motivation 


20.61 


20.30 


(-.31) 


n.s. 


Attitude/Reading 


2.63 


2.55 


(-.08) 


n.s. 


Attitude/Math 


2.47 


2.41 


(-.06) 


n.s. 


Attitude/School 


2.43 


2.42 


(-.01) 


n.s. 


Self-Concept of Ability 


16.81 


19.33 


( + 2.52) 


8.33** 


Perceived Competence 


21.57 


20.81 


(-.76) 


n.s. 


Control Grouo 










Learning Strategies 


29.08 


26.00 


(-3.08) 


13.55** 


Intrinsic Motivation 


21.26 


18.11 


(-3.15) 


1 7.49*** 


Attitude/Reading 


2.68 


2.12 


(-.56) 


8.35** 


Attitude/Math 


2.65 


2.10 


(-.55) 


1 1 .43** 


Attitude/School 


2.40 


2.09 


(-•31) 


n.s. 


Self-Concept of Ability 


18.20 


16.63 


(-1.57) 


n.s. 


Perceived Competence 


21.97 


20.36 


(-1.61) 


4.68* 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 

n_= 32 classrooms in treatment group (20 in lower grades, 12 in upper grades) 
H = 20 classrooms in control group (11 in lower grades, 9 in upper grades) 
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Table 5 

E Values for Grade x Treatment Effects 
(Spring Only) 

I n Students At-Risk Students 



Variable 


Grade 


Treatment 


Mastery Climate 


.91 


.19 


Learning Strategies 


1.52 


.78 


Intrinsic Motivation 


1.41 


.01 


Attitude/Reading 


2.46 


.19 


Attitude/Math 


.23 


.15 


Attitude/School 


10.91* 


* .05 


Self-Concept of Ability 


5.43* 


.03 


Perceived Competence 


.39 


.84 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 







df o 1, 47 for all effects 



0 




Grade x Treatment Grade Treatment Grade x Treatment 



.51 


.32 


8.18** 


.41 


.24 


2.50 


8.77** 


.10 


.08 


3.90 


1 2.93*** 


.10 


.08 


.07 


7.87** 


.17 


2.66 


00 

CO 


3.87 


.57 


.07 


9.53** 


4.96* 


1.48 


.39 


2.93 


2.91 


.01 


.13 


.40 


CO 


.25 
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Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations for Treatment and Control Group 
(Spring Assessment) 

I n students At-RisK StudeDls 



Variable 


Treatment 


Control 


Treatment 


Control 


Mastery Climate 


39.95 

(4.39) 


40.23 

(2.85) 


42.07 

(2.91) 


39.35 

(3.33) 


Learning Strategies 


27.44 

(3.38) 


27.95 

(2.68) 


28.11 

(2.34) 


26.00 

(2.54) 


Intrinsic Motivation 


19.78 

(3.03) 


19.58 

(3.89) 


20.30 

(1.90) 


18.11 

(2.37) 


Attitude/Reading 


2.67 

(.48) 


2.59 

(.55) 


2.55 

(.41) 


2.12 

(.61) 


Attitude/Math 


2.30 

(.68) 


2.32 

(.70) 


2.41 

(.52) 


2.10 

(.61) 


Attitude/School 


2.24 

(.69) 


2.25 

(.68) 


2.42 

(.49) 


2.09 

(.63) 


Self-Concept of Ability 


17.23 

(5.06) 


16.55 

(6.86) 


19.33 

(4.58) 


16.63 

(5.81) 


Perceived Competence 


20.88 

(3.04) 


21 .62 
(3.09) 


20.81 

(2.86) 


20.36 

(2.78) 



Note: Number in parentheses are standard deviations. 



YEAR 2: CLASSROOM/TARGET INTERVENTION STUDY 
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Year 2: Classroom/TARGET Intervention Study 

The second year of the project continued to focus on examining 
the effects of the TARGET intervention in relation to a specific set of 
questions. First, in addition to the LD and at-risk groups of children, a 
randomly-selected group of children from each classroom was added 
as a comparison group. 3 Although the intervention was initially 
conceptualized in relation to children with learning problems, it was 
of considerable interest to examine whether the intervention has 
differential benefits for different types of children. With the 
inclusion of the randomly-selected children, it was our intention to 
bring a perspective on the differential effectiveness of the 
intervention during the first year. 

The findings from the first year were encouraging for the at- 
risk group, but this was not the case for the LD children. It was 
therefore of interest to examine the intervention in relation to 
another group of children within the classroom— a group that in some 
ways may be viewed as non-at-risk although it must be recognized 
that the at-risk group within any classroom may be broader than the 
nominated group. Thus, within most classrooms, the student sample 
involved three distinct groups of children, including all children 
classified as LD, those nominated as at-risk, and a group of five 
children randomly-selected from those not included in the first two 
groups. 

Secondly, measures for each TARGET area (excluding Time) 
were developed, and the contribution of each of the specific TARGET 
areas to the motivation outcomes was examined. Finally, the project 
involved a longitudinal tracking of children who had now been in 
intervention classrooms for two consecutive years. These children 
were compared with others who had either participated for only one 
year or who had not participated either year. 



^ Financial support for adding this randomly-selected group and for 
conducting this additional testing was provided by the College of Education, 
University of Illinois. 
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Method 

Sample and Procedures. In this second year of the project, 
the intervention group of teachers was expanded. 4 This exansion 
resulted in a total of 44 teachers in the intervention group. In all, 16 
new teachers were added to the intervention group. However, 
because 10 teachers from the original (n.=39) group dropped their 
participation because of change in teaching assignment or personal 
reasons, there was a 33% change in the composition of the 
intervention group. In the control group, there were 36 teachers, 
many, of whom, were new recruits to serve in this group. The 
student sample again included all children formally classified as LD 
and those nominated by the teacher as at-risk, but it also included 
five children randomly-selected from each classroom such that there 
was no overlap between the groups. Teachers participating in the 
intervention group were given a small honorarium for their 
participation. 

The procedures for conducting and monitoring the intervention 
remained the same as year 1 except that teachers met with the 
research team on a monthly basis to discuss the intervention and 
problems associated with implementation. The intervention was 
implemented over the course of the entire school year, and children 
were tested at the end of the spring semester. At the end of the 
school year, teachers responded to specific survey questions asking 
for self-evaluation of their use of the intervention program and 
strategies in the classroom. Based on this self-report and a review 
(by three independent judges) of their record-keeping forms, 11 
teachers (4 teachers in grades 2 & 3 and 7 teachers in grades 4 & 5) 
in the intervention group were eliminated from the analyses because 
they did not implement the intervention program with sufficient 
frequency. Thus, the final n included 34 teachers in the intervention 
group. 

4 As part of the random assignment of teachers during the first year, teachers 
assigned to the control group were given the option of participating in the 
intervention group during the second year. Part of the expanded sample of 
teachers therefore came from the control group. 
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Student measures. All the self-evaluation and motivation 
variables measured in year 1, including learning strategies, intrinsic 
motivation, attitude toward school, self-concept of ability, perceived 
competence, and mastery goal orientation of the classroom were 
assessed in year 2. In addition, students perceptions of the task, 
authority, recognition, grouping, and evaluation dimensions of the 
classroom were developed. 5 

The Task area included 9 items (e.g., " In my class, we get to 
work on lots of different projects. We do many different things in my 
class. We learn a lot of new things in my class. My teacher helps me 
plan how to do my work. In my class, I like learning new things.") 
with a coefficient alpha of .78 for the entire group (range of 11-19 
for the three subgroups of LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected 
students). 

The Authority area was measured with 7 items (e.g., " In my 
class, I get some time to choose what I want to do. My teacher wants 
us to try new things. Our teacher lets us try new ways of doing 
things.") with a coefficient alpha of .56 (range of .53-.56). 

The Recognition scale included 7 items (e.g., "My teacher makes 
me feel important. My teacher is interested in what I have to say. I 
feel I am an important member of my class. My teacher makes me 
feel good.") with a coefficient alpha of .82 (range of .81 -.83). 

The scale on Grouping included 9 items (e.g., "My teacher shows 
us how to work with each other. I get to work with a lot of kids in 
my class. In my class, we do some assignments in groups. My teacher 
wants us to help each other on our schoolwork.") with a coefficient 
alpha of .69 (range of .66-.72). 

The Evaluation scale had 9 items (e.g., "In my class, it's ok to 
make mistakes. In my class, we are given a chance to correct our 
mistakes. My teacher lets me know if I am improving. When I make 
a mistake, my teacher helps me make it better.") with a coefficient 
alpha of .74 (range of .73-.76). 



o 



5 We were unable to develop an assessment of Time that achieved an acceptable 
level of internal consistency. 
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Teacher measures. Teachers were asked to respond to a set 
of questions for each LD and at-risk child in their classroom. These 
questions included ratings of the child's ability in reading and math 
relative to other children in the room, ratings of the child's progress 
that year in developing a motivation to learn, self-confidence, and 
academic ability, and a rating of their expectations for the child's 
success the following year. The response format for each question 
was a five-point scale. 

Results 

The analyses focused on three questions including: (1) What 

are the effects of the TARGET intervention on LD, at-risk, and 
randomly-selected children? (2) What is the contribution of each 
TARGET area to the motivational outcomes of these three groups of 
children? (3) For those LD and at-risk children who have been in the 
project for two consecutive years, what is the impact of the 
intervention over a two-year period? For most analyses, the data 
were aggregated to the classroom level separately for each group. 
Because of attrition, we set an arbitrary requirement of n > 3 
students within each classroom group of at-risk or randomly- 
selected to compute a class mean. This decision rule was not applied 
to the LD group since there was considerable natural variation in 
number of LD students across classes at the beginning of the fall 
semester. As a result, the number of classes represented in the 
analyses is less than the original sample. Also, the n.'s vary 
somewhat across analyses as a function of missing data. 

What were the Effects of the Intervention for LD, At-Risk, 
and Randomly-Selected Children? 

The effects of the intervention were analyzed using a Grade x 
Treatment ANOVAs for each group of children separately. A 
summary of the results of these analyses is presented in Table 7. 

The first group of variables concerned the perceived climate of the 
classroom, including five TARGET dimensions. There were several 
significant grade level effects and the direction of the findings were 
quite consistent, showing that the average scores were higher in 
grades 2 & 3 than in grades 4-6. For example, at-risk and randomly- 
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selected children in the lower grades perceived their classroom as 
providing more variety and diversity in tasks (Task dimension) than 
did children in the upper grades. 

Looking first at how students perceived the classroom climate, 
the ANOVA results showed no significant treatment effects for the LD 
and randomly-selected children. For the at-risk children, however, 
the treatment had significant effects on their perceptions of the 
overall classroom climate as well as their perception of specific 
TARGET areas. The at-risk children in the intervention classrooms 
perceived their class as more mastery-oriented (p<.01) and as higher 
on the TARGET dimensions of Task (p<.05). Authority (p<.01), and 
Evaluation (p<.05) than did comparable children in the control 
classrooms (see Table 7). Consistent with the findings from the first 
year of the project, the intervention appeared to make a significant 
difference in how the at-risk children viewed their classroom 
experiences. In this second year, a randomly-selected group from 
each classroom was surveyed but, like the LD children, the 
intervention had no apparent effects on their perceptions of the 
classroom climate. 



Insert Table 7 about here 



For the at-risk students, there was also a significant treatment 
effect in their self-reported use of effective learning strategies. In 
contrast to the first year of the project, the effects of the intervention 
on the motivational variables were negligible. There were no other 
significant differences between the treatment and control classrooms. 
There were no interaction effects involving grade level for any 
group. 

Repeated measures ANOVAs were then conducted separately 
for the treatment and control groups within the LD, at-risk, and 
randomly-selected groups. We found somewhat disparate results 
across the three groups of students (see Tables 8, 9, & 10). For the LD 
group (see Table 8), there was a significant decline from fall to spring 
in students' self-concept of ability and perceived competence in the 
treatment group and in their use of learning strategies in the control 
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group. For the at-risk group (see Table 9), there were significant 
declines in learning strategies and attitude toward school within both 
the treatment and control group although the decline in learning 
strategies was stronger in the control group (see ANOVA results, 

Table 7). There was also a significant decline in intrinsic motivation 
of at-risk students in the control group. For the randomly-selected 
group (see Table 10), there were significant declines in learning 
strategies and intrinsic motivation from fall to spring within the 
treatment group. What is apparent is that when there is a change 
from fall to spring assessments, there is a definite downward trend 
as was found within in the first year of the project. It was in the at- 
risk group alone that the declines tended to be more pronounced 
within the control than within the treatment group. 



Insert Tables 8, 9, & 10 about here 



We were also interested in examining whether teachers' 
perceptions of LD and at-risk children differed as a function of the 
intervention. Grade x Treatment ANOVAs were conducted on 
teachers' perceptions of LD and at-risk students combined, using the 
individual student as the unit of analysis. Table 11 shows that 
teachers in the treatment group perceived the LD and at-risk 
students as having made more progress in motivation (M=3.16) and 
academic ability (M=3.05) than did teachers in the control group 
(Ms=2.87 & 2.81, respectively) (psc.Ol). In addition, significant 
Grade x Treatment interaction effects on self-confidence, academic 
ability, and expectations showed that differences favoring the 
treatment group were evident in the upper elementary grades 
(M=3.22 & 2.84) but not in the lower elementary grades. (Ms=3.13 & 
3.17). Teachers in the treatment group also rated these children as 
having higher relative reading ability (M =2.35) than did teachers in 
the control group (M=2.13). It may be that participation in the 
intervention may have enhanced teachers’ perceptions of the gains 
these children made over the course of the year. Teachers' 
perceptions are one important evaluative criterion for an 
intervention since these perceptions may contribute to self-fulfilling 
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prophecies in that they may influence how the teacher "treats these 
children in the classroom. 



Insert Table 11 about here 



What these findings do suggest is that sustaining an 
intervention and its effects over time is much more difficult than 
demonstrating a short-term effect. In many schools, the demand on 
teachers to enter new projects, try out new materials, be a part of 
new programs, is quite high. The resulting "attention span" to an 
ongoing project is limited and the difficulty in sustaining an 
intervention over time reflects, in part, the pressures on teachers to 
become a part of the newest school initiative. Teachers’ time and 
efforts are often fragmented, and they must respond to the demands 
of the school and district leadership which often puts pressures on 
them to engage in new programs that can detract from even valued 
ongoing programs. Hence, not only did we find some drop-out, even 
the continuing teachers did not seem to be able to make the same 
level of commitment in year 2 as they had in year 1 of the project. 

In addition, changes in our methodology from the first to the 
second year may have weakened the impact or strength of the 
intervention. In the first year, participating teachers were identified 
on an a priori basis as being "above average teachers" by their 
principals. In this second year, however, at least one-third of the 
teachers in the treatment group were new to the project and for 
most of them, no criteria were used for their inclusion other than 
their expression of interest in the project. 

What is the contribution of each TARGET area to the 
motivational outcomes for LD, at-risk , and the randomly- 
selected children? What patterns emerge among these 
different groups of children within the treatment group? 

Prior research (e.g., Ames & Archer, 1988; see also Powell, 

1991) has shown a strong relationship between students' perceptions 
of the mastery climate of the classroom and indices of motivational 
processes; however, no data are available on the relationship 
between student perceptions of each TARGET area and motivation 
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variables. We developed assessments of the TARGET areas and asked 
which TARGET areas contributed significantly to each motivation 
variable in those classrooms where the intervention was 
implemented. Using multiple regression analyses, the TARGET areas 
were used as predictor variables for each motivation outcome 
separately. Tables 12, 13, & 14 present a summary of the significant 
effects of these regressions for the LD, at-risk, and randomly- 
selected students, respectively. Where there was a significant F value 
for the overall regression model, the presence and significance level 
of the individual coefficients are noted. 



Insert Tables 12, 13, & 14 about here 



First, a strong pattern emerges for the randomly-selected 
students but only a weak pattern for the LD or at-risk students. For 
the randomly-selected students, their reported use of learning 
strategies was predicted by all the TARGET areas except Evaluation. 

In contrast, the Evaluation area predicted reported use of learning 
strategies for the at-risk and LD students. Although these findings 
are suggestive, how LD and at-risk students approach and engage in 
learning may be most dependent on how they think they will be 
evaluated. This hypothesis makes intuitive sense in that students 
who have learning difficulties may be especially reactive to different 
types of evaluation practices. Evaluative practices that allow them to 
make errors and that emphasize progress and improvement may 
foster attention to more effective strategies (i.e. if they are aware of 
them and know how to use them). 

The regression analyses also showed that intrinsic motivation 
and perceived competence were predicted by the Task and 
Recognition areas for the randomly-selected students but by only the 
Task area for the LD students and only the Recognition area for the 
at-risk students. Students' interest in learning and their own sense of 
competence appears to depend on how tasks are designed and how 
much support they receive from the teacher. Finally, attitude toward 
school was also predicted by the Task and Recognition areas for the 
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randomly-selected students but by the Authority area for the LD and 
the Task area for the at-risk students. 

Most apparent in these data were the significant effects of the 
Task and Recognition areas on the motivational outcomes of the 
randomly-selected children. For these children, how the teacher 
designs learning activities and whether the teacher makes the child 
feel worthwhile and important seem to be significant predictors of 
how they approach, engage in, and respond to learning activities. The 
area of Evaluation (i.e., how children perceive the evaluation 
practices of the teacher) appears to be more important to the 
motivation of children with expressed learning difficulties. Quite 
strikingly, the grouping area was not a significant predictor of any 
motivation outcome for the LD and at-risk groups although group 
learning methods have been viewed as especially important for low 
achieving children. The internal reliability on this particular scale, 
however, was marginal and may partly explain the absence of 
significant relationships. 

Overall, this set of analyses showed significant contributions of 
the Task and Recognition areas to the motivation of children in the 
classroom. For children who are at-risk or LD, however, the 
perception that it is ok to make mistakes and that improvement is 
important seems to increase the likelihood that they will try to apply 
more effective learning strategies. These findings begin to shed some 
light on the multiple dimensions of the classroom and the impact of 
these dimensions on students' motivation. 

From a longitudinal perspective, what was the impact of the 
intervention over the two-year period? 

Since this was the second year of the intervention program, we 
were able to identify a cohort of LD and at-risk students who had 
been in intervention classrooms for two consecutive years and 
compare them with those students who had been in an intervention 
classroom for one year as well as with those who had not been in an 
intervention classroom either year. The attrition within these groups 
was quite large, however, making this set of analyses suggestive at 
best. Because of the small number of students involved, we 
combined the LD and at-risk students for this set of analyses. The 
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resulting numbers were 38 students who had been in treatment 
classrooms for two years (T-T), 20 students who had been in a 
treatment classroom the first year and a control classroom the 
second year (T-C), 27 students who were in a control and then a 
treatment classroom (C-T), and 22 students who had been in control 
classrooms both years. 

Table 15 presents a summary of multiple regression analyses 
used to compare these groups. Comparisons were made on students' 
scores from the year 2 spring assessment. A significant overall li- 
vable shows that the coefficient for the T-T, T-C, or C-T groups when 
compared to the control was not zero. The significant overall F value 
for learning strategies, showed that those students who had been in 
intervention classrooms for at least one of the two years reportedly 
used more effective learning strategies in Year 2 than students who 
had not been in an intervention classroom either year. More 
specifically, the T-T group (students who had been in intervention 
classrooms both years) and the T-C group (students who had been in 
an intervention the first year but not the second) were signficantly 
different from the control group (ps<.05). 



Insert Table 15 about here 



The findings also showed that children who had been in 
intervention classrooms for both years (T-T) or for the first year 
(T-C) perceived their classroom differently. They rated their current 
classroom as higher in the Task and Evaluation areas. Although the 
number of students involved in these analyses are small, the results 
suggest that the intervention may have cumulative effects, but they 
also suggest that the intervention was stronger in the first year than 
the second year. 

Conclusion 

The findings from this second year of the project contribute 
new information about how specific dimensions of the classroom 
climate are impacted by the TARGET intervention. The findings from 
this second year of the project also demonstrate the importance of 
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examining different groups of children within the classroom. The 
pattern of findings for the LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected 
children were strikingly different, and the effectiveness of an 
intervention may well depend on the characteristics of the students 
being assessed. The findings from this second year provide support 
for suggesting that the TARGET intervention may have the most 
important consequences for the at-risk students by changing the 
types of experiences these students have in the classroom. In 
addition, the intervention may impact how teachers perceive at-risk 
and LD children within their classrooms. Evaluations of the gains in 
motivation and academic abilities of the at-risk and LD students 
were more favorable among those teachers in the intervention than 
in the control group. Finally, the findings suggest that the 
intervention, itself, was perhaps stronger in the first year than in the 
second year of the project. 

For the at-risk students, the intervention had important effects 
on how they perceived the classroom climate. Not only did these 
students perceive the classroom as more mastery-oriented, they 
perceived the Task, Authority, and Evaluation dimensions as more 
consistent with a mastery orientation when they were in an 
intervention classroom. For these students, the intervention also 
appears to increase their endorsement or willingness to use effective 
learning strategies. Of course, these are the very students who often 
are not knowledgeable of appropriate learning strategies, but our 
annecdotal data from teachers' verbal reports and record-keeping 
forms suggested to us that teachers in the intervention group focused 
a great deal on strategies related to helping students organize and 
manage their work and to helping students establish short-term 
goals. 

Although we continue to find negligible intervention effects 
for the LD and randomly-selected students, we should not conclude 
that qualitative factors related to the classroom climate are not 
important for these students. In fact, we found a number of highly 
significant relationships between perceptions of the TARGET areas 
and motivation outcomes for the randomly-selected students. The 
Task and Recognition areas, in particular, proved highly predictive of 
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their motivation and self-evaluations. At the same time, we found 
different patterns emerging for those students with learning 
difficulties. Moreover, the longitudinal data on LD and at-risk 
students showed significant differences between those who had been 
in the project for two years (or the first year) and those who were in 
the control group both years in their perceptions of the Task and 
Evaluation areas and their use of learning strategies. 

Although prior research has examined the relationship 
between overall classroom climate and student motivation, no 
research heretofore has attempted to identify specific dimensions of 
what we call a mastery-oriented climate. Our findings suggest that 
instructional strategies can be linked to the specific TARGET 
dimensions and that these dimensions can be assessed from the 
students’ perspective. This study represented the first investigation 
of the relationship between the TARGET areas and motivation 
outcomes. Significantly different patterns emerged for the LD, at- 
risk, and randomly-selected children. The Task and Recognition areas 
appeared to be the most important predictors for the motivation 
outcomes of the randomly -selected children. Although only weak 
patterns emerged for the LD and at-risk children, the Evaluation area 
appeared to be more important for these students, at least when 
predicting their use of learning strategies. 

In sum, then, the second year of the project provided new 
information about the specific TARGET areas and about the impact of 
the intervention and the TARGET areas for three different groups of 
students. The findings continue to be encouraging with regard to the 
impact of the intervention on at-risk students. Case studies of 
selected LD students (see Markward report. Appendix A) suggest 
that these students may not be well integrated into ongoing 
classroom activities. The absence of full and meaningful integration 
weakens the potential impact of any classroom-based intervention. 
Finally, our findings suggest that participating in the intervention can 
impact teachers' perceptions of at-risk and LD students. As 
participants in the intervention, teachers had opportunities to reflect 
on their own practice and identify strategies for improving the 
motivation and self-confidence of those students with expressed 
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learning difficulties. One consequence of the intervention appears to 
be that teachers take a more optimistic view of these students and 
begin to focus on the progress these students make over the course 
of the school year. 
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Table 7 

£ Values for Grade x Treatment Effects for Three Classifications of Students 



Variables 


Grade 


(Year 2) 
LQ 

Treatment 


QzL 


Grade 


At-Risk 

Treatment 


&L 


Climate 


Mastery 


.00 


.41 


.02 


3.73 


12.00** 


.43 


Task 


.44 


.41 


.61 


4.06* 


5.49* 


.00 


Authority 


1.22 


.31 


1.46 


2.96 


15.44** 


.66 


Recognition 


.63 


2.62 


.32 


2.01 


1 .94 


1 .02 


Grouping 


5.29* 


.14 


.01 


4.08* 


1.10 


.00 


Evaluation 


.18 


1.80 


.26 


3.15 


6.59* 


.20 


Learning Strategies 


.13 


1.81 


.08 


6.10* 


6.75* 


.19 


Intrinsic Motivation 


.14 


.22 


.73 


3.81 


2.65 


1 .85 


Attitude/School 


.16 


.07 


2.22 


3.67 


1.57 


1.86 


Self-concept of Ability 


1 .39 


.01 


.23 


6.78* 


2.20 


2.08 


Perceived Competence 


.00 


2.40 


.16 


8.17** 


.20 


.01 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

Note: ANOVA conducted on students’ scores aggregated to class level within each 
classification group 
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Table 8 



Change from Fall to Spring on Motivation Variables for LD Students 

(Year 2) 

Treatment Group 



Variable 


Fall 


Spring 


(Change) 


F Value 


Learning Strategies 


28.17 


27.05 


(-1.12) 


1 .27 


Intrinsic Motivation 


16.46 


16.41 


(-.05) 


.01 


Attitude/School 


2.33 


2.15 


(-.18) 


3.08 


Self-Concept of Ability 


20.22 


17.37 


(-2.85) 


6.21 * 


Perceived Competence 


30.50 


28.90 


(-1.60) 


4.83* 






Control Grouo 




Learning Strategies 


28.00 


25.48 


(-2.52) 


5.58* 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.00 


15.83 


(-1.17) 


3.22 


Attitude/School 


2.66 


2.09 


(-.57) 


2.39 


Self-Concept of Ability 


18.41 


16.53 


(-1.88) 


3.20 


Perceived Competence 


29.11 


29.09 


(-.02) 


.61 



*p<.05 

£L= 23 classrooms in treatment group (11 in lower grades, 12 in upper grades) 
a = 21 classrooms in control group (8 in lower grades, 13 in upper grades) 



Table 9 



Change from Fall to Spring on Motivation Variables for At-Risk Students 

(Year 2) 

Treatment Group 



Variable 


Fall 


Spring 


(Change) 


F Value 


Learning Strategies 


28.67 


27.59 


(-1.08) 


6.15* 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.54 


17.06 


(-.48) 


2.06 


Attitude/School 


2.53 


2.32 


(-.21) 


9.04* 


Self-Concept of Ability 


19.90 


18.55 


(-1 -45( 


2.76 


Perceived Competence 


30.65 


30.12 


(-.53) 


1 .66 






Control Group 




Learning Strategies 


28.00 


25.88 


(2.12) 


15.38* 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.36 


16.19 


(-1.17 ) 


5.45* 


Attitude/School 


2.44 


2.14 


(-.30) 


1 1 .46* 


Self-Concept of Ability 


18.71 


19.71 


(+1 .00) 


1.21 


Perceived Competence 


29.79 


29.67 


(-.12) 


.02 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 











a = 32 classrooms in treatment group (17 in lower grades, 15 in upper grades) 
q = 28 classrooms in control group (13 in lower grades, 15 in upper grades) 



Table 10 



Changes from Fall to Spring on Motivation Variables for Randomly-Selected Students 

(Year 2) 

Treatment Group 



Variable 


Fall 


Sprina 


fChanael 


F Value 


Learning Strategies 


28.77 


27.72 


(-1.05) 


8.36* 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.90 


17.21 


(-.69) 


4.87* 


Attitude/School 


2.45 


2.29 


(-.16) 


3.79 


Self-Concept of Ability 


21.00 


21.07 


( + .07) 


.03 


Perceived Competence 


31.40 


31.22 


(-.18) 


.23 






Control Group 




Learning Strategies 


28.87 


28.16 


(-.71) 


2.10 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.37 


16.63 


(-.64) 


2.70 


Attitude/School 


2.46 


2.25 


(-.21) 


3.23 


Self-Concept of Ability 


20.91 


20.80 


(-.11) 


.09 


Perceived Competence 


31.87 


31.44 


(-.43) 


1.24 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

H = 32 classrooms in treatment group (17 in lower grades, 15 in upper grades) 
a = 29 classrooms in control group (14 in lower grades, 15 in upper grades) 
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Table 11 



Teachers’ Perceptions of LD and At-Risk Children (Combined) in Treatment and Control 

Classrooms 

(Year 2) 



Variable 


Treatment 


Grade 


Treatment x Grade 


Relative Ability in 
Reading 


4.47* 


.09 


.26 


Relative Ability in 
Math 


.31 


.49 


.11 


Positive Change in 
Motivation 


8.85** 


2.58 


.01 


Positive Change in 
Self-Confidence 


3.12 


1.66 


4.77* 


Positive Change in 
Academic Ability 


8.42** 


5.29* 


8.69** 


Expectations for Next 
Year 


2.46 


1.22 


3.93* 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

df = 1, 413 for all effects 

{a's = 222 in treatment and 195 in control group) 

Note: Significant Treatment x Group interactions showed treatment>control teachers at 
upper grade levels only. 
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Table 12 

Regression of Target Areas on Motivation Variables for LD Students 

(Year 2) 

Variable Overall F TASK AllTH BBS £EE EVAL 

* * 

Learning Strategies 1 6.52*** 

Intrinsic Motivation 15.01*** 

Attitude/School 2.89* 

Seif-Concept/Ability n.s. 

Perceived Competence 6.55*** 

*p<.05 

***p<.001 

df = 5, 65 for overall E Value 
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Table 13 

Regression of TARGET Areas on Motivation Variables for At-Risk Students 

(Year 2) 

TASK AUTH BBS SEE EYAL 



Variable 


Overall F 


Learning Strategies 


1 8.88** 


Intrinsic Motivation 


1 3.25** 


Attitude/School 


4.02** 


Seif-Concept/Ability 


n.s. 


Perceived Competence 


1 3.36“ 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

‘“pc.OOl 





df = 5, 124 for overall E Value 
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Table 14 

Regression of TARGET Areas on Motivation Variables for Randomly-Selected Students 

(Year 2) 



Variable 


Overall F TASK 


AUTH 


REC QEE 


Learning Strategies 


15.35*** 


* 


* * 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.62*** *** 




* * 


Attitude/School 


4.54*** * * 




* 


Seif-Concept/Ability 


n.s. 






Perceived Competence 


15.36*** * 




* * * 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 









df = 5/112 for overall E Value 
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Table 15 

Summary of Regression Analyses for LD and At-Risk Students: Longitudinal Data 

(Year 2) 

Comparison Group 



Variable 


Overall F 


u 






Mastery Climate 


2.74* 


1.27 


2.13* 


CO 

1 


TASK 


2.83* 


2.42* 


2.35* 


.87 


AUTHORITY 


2.20 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


RECOGNITION 


2.51 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


GROUPING 


.71 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


EVALUATION 


3.31* 


2.63* 


2.1 1* 


.59 


Learning Strategies 


2.85* 


2.36* 


2.72* 


1.52 


Intrinsic Motivation 


1.55 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


Attitude/School 


.77 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 


Self-Concept of Ability 


1.14 


n.s. 


n.s. 


n.s. 



*p<.05 

Note: T-T = Treatment group both years (a = 38) 

C-T = Control group first year followed by Treatment Group (n = 27) 
T-C = Treatment group first year followed by Control Group (a = 20) 
Control Group both years (a = 22) 
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Year 2: School-to-Home Communication Study 

Considerable research has focused on the impact of classroom 
learning environments on children's motivation processes (e.g., Ames 
& Archer, 1988; Covington & Omelich, 1984; Meece, 1991; Meece, 
Blumenfeld, & Hoyle, 1988; Mac Iver, 1988; Skinner, Welbom, & 
Connell, 1990; Stipek & Daniels, 1988); however it has been argued 
rather persuasively that the effectiveness of schools (and classrooms) 
depends to a significant degree on home environment factors (e.g., 
Coleman, 1987). A wide range of family-related variables (e.g., SES, 
one vs. two parent households, parenting styles, parenting strategies) 
have been studied in relation to children's achievement and 
academic performance, but recent research suggests that we should 
focus on the "motivational impact" of parents on children (Grolnick & 
Ryan, 1989, p.143; see also Dix, Ruble, Grusec, & Nixon, 1986; Hess & 
Holloway, 1985; Hess, Holloway, Dickson, & Price, 1984; 

Marjoribanks, 1983; Parsons, Adler, & Kaczala, 1982). This literature 
emphasizes the importance of parental beliefs, attitudes, and 
perceptions to cognitive and affective aspects of children's academic 
behavior. Parents' perceptions of their child's competence and 
motivation and orientation toward providing support, for example, 
may trigger specific parental strategies or styles that have direct 
consequences for the manifestation of different motivation patterns 
in children (see Grolnick & Ryan (1989), Hess & Holloway, 1985; 
Parsons et al., 1982). 

Relationship Between Home and School 

There is additionally a growing body of evidence which 
suggests that children's school performance depends on the quality 
of the relationship or linkage between home and school 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Epstein, 1986). It has been argued that 
schools cannot provide an effective context for learning without the 
investment of the family in the learning process (Coleman, 1987; 
Comer, 1986, 1988). What has been often described as a conflict in 
mission or separateness of home and school (e.g., Lightfoot, 1978) has 
evolved not only from cultural dissimilarities between school and 
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home but also from policies and practices of schools that have failed 
to establish bridges between school and home. This separation has 
been described as a conflict of mission and expectations and as 
"mutual distrust" (Comer, 1988; Delgado-Gaitan, 1990). Recent calls 
for educational reform have put the relationship between the school 
and home near the top of the agenda (see also Epstein, 1986; 
Marjoribanks, 1983). Whether the relationship between the home 
and school is conceived as "overlapping spheres of influence" 

(Epstein, 1990) or as embedded social contexts or systems 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979), the ability and success of schools in creating 
"knowledgeable partners" (Epstein, 1990) among parents has 
important consequences for parent and child relationships at home 
and children's success in school. 

Research has documented the benefit to students' academic 
performance when parents are involved and interested in their 
child’s schooling (Baker & Stevenson, 1986; Coleman, 1987; Epstein, 
1990). Parents become active participants in their child's schooling 
when, for example, they show an interest in their child's learning, 
talk about school and learning activities, keep informed about school 
activities, and monitor schoolwork (e.g., Crouter, MacDermid, McHale, 
& Perry-Jenkins, 1990; see also Bronfenbrenner & Crouter, 1982; 
Maccoby & Martin, 1983). According to Walberg (1983, 1984a, 
1984b), these quality factors in the home environment are important 
to children's success in school, and the effects are found in children's 
motivation and "receptiveness" to learning in the classroom 
(Walberg, 1984a). 

Research also suggests that schools can influence children's 
home environment when they employ strategies to involve parents 
in their child's learning (Becker & Epstein, 1982; Epstein, 1986). 

Some parent involvement practices employed by teachers have been 
found to have positive effects on student achievement (Epstein, 

1990; Fehrman et al., 1987; Stevenson & Baker, 1987; Walberg, 
1984a), family processes such as parent-child interactions (Epstein, 
1984), parent participation in school-like activities at home (Epstein, 
1984), parental helping with learning and monitoring of homework 
(Epstein, 1984; Karracker, 1972) and support of the child (Fehrman, 
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Keith, & Reimers, 1987), parents' attitudes toward school and 
evaluations of teacher’s competence (Becker & Epstein, 1982; Epstein, 
1986), and parents own feelings of competence (Epstein, 1986). 

Previous research on parent involvement has not focused on 
those perceptions and attitudes of parents that are likely to have 
motivational consequences for their child. Several methodolgical 
limitations have constrained the generalizations that can be made 
from this literature. For example, much of the research on parent 
involvement has relied upon teachers' reports of parent involvement, 
that is, teachers have been asked to rate the extent of parent's 
involvement or participation. Because teacher's ratings may be 
affected by perceptions of a child's achievement or behavior in the 
classroom, biased judgments supporting a positive relationship 
between parent involvement and children s academic achievement 
often result. In a related manner, parent involvement has often been 
defined by actual participation or visibility at the school or in the 
classroom. Such a definition may underestimate the level of 
involvement of many types of parents. When parent involvement is 
instead conceptualized as being knowledgeable about classroom 
learning activities, showing an interest in children's learning 
activities, and providing support at home (see Grolnick, Ryan & Deci, 
1991), different types of parent involvement practices and parent 
outcomes become important to study. Many studies of parent 
involvement have relied upon large scale surveys of parent 
participation activities and have not targeted those perceptions and 
attitudes of parents that are likely to have motivational 
consequences for their child. Parent involvement practices used by 
teachers and schools are alterable, yet few studies have designed and 
evaluated interventions that manipulate specific kinds of parent 
involvement practices. 

The cumulative literature suggests that parent involvement 
practices are alterable and that motivational consequences of specific 
practices should be studied within an intervention model. The 
present study which involved an intervention design was based on 
the premise that the quality and extent of parents' relationship with 
schools and teachers may influence their perceptions of their child, 
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their attitudes toward the teacher, and orientation toward schooling 
and learning (see Reynolds, 1991) in such a way as to have positive 
motivational consequences for their child. 
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Overview of Study 

Teachers' practices for involving parents can take many forms. 
Epstein (1987, 1988, 1990), for example, has defined a typology of 
five different kinds of parent involvement practices. One type 
involves school-to-home communications which includes practices 
ranging from those that are often mandated at the district level (e.g., 
report cards, parent-teacher conferences, announcements of special 
events, printed information about policies and programs) to those 
that depend on the initiative of the individual teacher (e.g., 
information about learning activities within the classroom, progress 
reports, phone calls, home visits, invitations to help with specific 
activities) (Becker & Epstein, 1982; Epstein & Becker, 1982; Baker & 
Stevenson, 1986). School-to-home communications fall within this 
latter category and although they have been found to occur 
infrequently (Becker & Epstein, 1982; Epstein, 1986; Epstein & 
Dauber, 1991), some evidence suggests that parents may be 
particularly receptive to these communications. Many parents feel 
they do not have sufficient knowlege about children's classroom 
learning experiences to become involved (Baker & Stevenson, 1986; 
Lareau, 1987), and want more information from the school (Chavkin 
& Williams, 1989). 

It therefore was the purpose of this study to manipulate the 
content and frequency of school-to-home communications within an 
intervention design that examined the effects of these 
communications on parents' support and perceptions of their child 
and, as a consequence, children's motivation. The study focused on 
three types of school-to-home communications which were defined 
as (1) providing parents with information about classroom learning 
activities, (2) providing parents with information about their child's 
progress and improvement in learning, and (3) providing parents 
with information about how they can help their child's learning at 
home. These communications were intended to increase parents' 
knowledge about children's experiences in the classroom, promote a 
positive attitude toward children's learning experiences, and provide 
positive feedback about the child's progress and strengths. We 
expected that the content and regularity of these communications 
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would influence parents' perceptions of their child s competence and 
motivation, their attitudes toward the teacher, and their 
supportiveness. We also hypothesized that these parental factors 
should be related to children's interest in learning, feelings of 
competence, and strategies for learning. 

This study focused on teachers and parents of children at the 
elementary school level. Although research has shown that parents 
of younger children tend to be more involved in their child s learning 
(Baker & Stevenson, 1986), their involvement tends to fade as then- 
child progresses through school (Reynolds, 1991). It is during these 
elementary school years that parents begin feeling disengaged from 
schools and their child’s learning. It was therefore of interest to 
examine parent involvement and its consequences in the early 
(grades 2 & 3) and latter (grades 4, 5, & 6) elementary grades. 

Prior research on parent involvement has largely focused on the 
question of why there are differential levels of involvement across 
families with different characteristics (e.g., income level, education). 

In the present study, however, we were interested in the differential 
effects of parent involvement practices on parents of children with 
different characteristics. For example, parents may differ in their 
receptiveness to communications and information about their child 
as a function of characteristics of their child. Parents’ of children with 
learning disabilities or of children who are underachieving may be 
particularly responsive to positive feedback about their child s 
improvement or accomplishments. At the same time, parent 
involvement programs have often been least effective with at-risk 
populations (see discussion by Rumberger, Ghatak, Poulos, Ritter & 
Dornbusch, 1990; see also Comer, 1986). It was, therefore, of 
particular interest to examine the effects of the intervention program 
for different types of children. Three groups of children who were 
studied included those with learning disabilities (the largest category 
of children receiving special services within the schools), those who 
had been identified as at-risk (underachieving children), and those 
who were selected at random from the same classrooms. 
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Method 

Sample . Forty-four teachers from 16 schools across three 
midwestern school districts volunteered to participate in the project 
and implement the parent involvement program over the course of 
the year. These teachers were part of a larger project that 
additionally focused on changes within the classroom structure; the 
separate components of the project, however, were compatible and 
complimentary. A comparable, representative group of thirty-six 
teachers from the same schools served as a comparison group. The 
schools involved in the study were heterogeneous with respect to SES 
and ethnicity. 

Within each classroom, three groups of children were 
identified, including those who were at-risk, learning-disabled, and 
randomly-selected. Each teacher was asked to nominate 4-5 children 
within the classroom who were at-risk for learning. The nomination 
criteria given to the teacher included the following, poor 
performance in school, low self-confidence, and lacking motivation 
and appropriate strategies for doing well in school. None of these at- 
risk children was classified as learning disabled although many 
received Chapter 1 or other special services within the school. All 
children who had been classified by the school as learning disabled 
formed the LD group. These children were mainstreamed but they 
spent from one to two hours outside the regular classroom each day 
receiving special services. Since classrooms and children were 
sampled initially, the range of the number of LD children across 
classes varied greatly both within and across districts. The number 
of children classified as LD varied from zero to nine across 
classrooms. Finally, within each classroom, 5 children were randomly 
chosen from those not designated as LD or at-risk to provide a 
comparison group for the at-risk and LD groups. The distribution of 
children by classification, grade, and group is shown in Table 16. 



Insert Table 16 about here 
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Parent Involvement Strategies 

Teachers participating in the intervention program received a 
set of materials at the beginning of the fall semester which defined 
the types of school-to-home communications and which provided a 
wide variety of examples of strategies within each type. The three 
types of communications and the defining attributes of each type are 
described in Table 17. The content of the intervention was, in part, 
derived from the findings of an open-ended survey of parents 
conducted the previous year. A qualitative summary of the results 
of this survey is presented in Appendix C. All teachers participating 
in the intervention group were given a copy of this summary. 



Insert Table 17 about here 



Teachers were asked to use at least one type of communication 
each week. Although teachers were allowed to choose from among 
the many strategies, they were asked to use at least one strategy 
within each of the three types of communication each semester. 

Many teachers planned a program for communicating to parents such 
as using a classroom newsletter weekly, a progress note every two 
weeks, and ideas for helping children in curriculum areas as needed. 
Other teachers sent home monthly newsletters describing classroom 
learning activities as well as weekly folders of the child s work with 
comments. Teachers were free to select strategies that best fit their 
program and grade level although they had to communicate with 
parents on a weekly basis. School newsletters, announcements, of 
school level events, parent-teacher association flyers, permission 
slips for field trips, and school level policy or curriculum statements 
were not counted as communications from the classroom teacher. 
General guidelines designated that the communications were to be 
from the classroom teacher and were to contain positive, 
instructionally meaningful, and personally-relevant information. 

Procedure 

This project was viewed as a collaborative effort between the 
teachers and research team. The teachers met monthly with the 
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project director and staff to discuss and share ideas on parent 
involvement strategies. Teachers in the intervention group 
completed weekly record-keeping forms identifying the type of 
communication and describing the specific strategy they used. The 
forms were collected monthly. During the year, there was no contact 

with the teachers in control group. 

At the end of the spring semester, teachers, parents, and 
children were surveyed. Parent surveys were sent home with the 
children and were returned to the school in sealed envelopes. All 
parents were provided with a phone number which they could call to 
respond to survey questions over the phone. Fewer than 10 parents 
chose the option of the phone survey. Of the parents surveyed, 83% 
of the parents with children in the intervention classrooms and 81% 
of the parents with children in the control group classrooms returned 
the questionnaire, including 83% within the at-risk group, 83% within 
the LD group, and 88% within the randomly-selected group. 

Teachers completed surveys at the end of the year; and during 
the last two months of school, children were tested. The testing was 
conducted in small groups outside the classroom during regular 
school hours. 

Measures 

Teacher Survey. Teachers were asked to rate the frequency 
with which they communicated to parents using the following 
practices, classroom newsletters, information about classroom 
activities and instructional plans, reports on child's progress, ideas 
for parents to use to help their child learn, notes on child's 
accomplishments and areas of improvement, folder of child's work 
with teacher's comments. Teachers rated how often they used each 
practice on a five-point scale (5 = very often, 1 = not often. 

Parent Measures. Parents were asked to respond to 
questions that asked about their child's teacher's communication 
practices, their evaluations of the teacher, perceptions of their own 
child, and self-perceptions. The response format was generally the 
same for all items, involving a five-point scale (5 = strongly agree, 

1 = strongly disagree). 
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Parents were asked to judge the quality of the teacher s overall 
communication practices on the following items: This teacher really 

kept me informed about what my child was learning, ...gave me 
frequent progress reports about my child's progress, ...asked me to 
help my child with schoolwork, ...often told me about my child s 
accomplishments and strengths, ...made me feel like a partner in my 
child’s learning, ...helped me understand her/his program, ...gave me 
good ideas about how to help my child learn, ...sent home newsletters 
that kept me informed." A second set of three items were used to 
judge the quality of the teacher’s efforts to give parents information 
for helping their child learn in reading, math, and science. 

Parent's evaluations of the teacher's instructional effectiveness 
were assessed by asking parents to rate how well the teacher kept 
them interested in their child's learning, liked their child as a person, 
encouraged their child, improved their child s interest in learning 
and motivation, improved their child's self-confidence, improved 
their child's abilities, and earned their admiration. These seven items 
had a coefficient alpha of .95. 

Parents were asked a number of questions that related to their 
self-perceptions and perceptions of their child, including their 
perceived influence on their child's success in school; the amount of 
time they spend helping their child learn; their child's relative 
ability; their child’s attitudes toward reading, math, and school; their 
child’s feelings of competence, preference for challenging work, 
interest in learning, and effort; and their performance expectations 
for their child. The response format was a five-point scale although 
the labels for the end points varied. Across all items, 5 = high rating 
and 1 = low rating. 

Child Measures. Except as noted, children responded to each 
item using a three-point scale that was designated as yes (3), 
sometimes (2), no (1). 

Children's perceived competence was assessed using items 
adapted from Harter (1982) and Asher and Wheeler (1985). These 
items included: "I am pretty good at my schoolwork. I remember 
things easily. I can do the work in my class. We do many things in 
class that I can do well. I am just as smart at other kids my age. I 
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know how to get help on my school work when I need it." The 
coefficient alpha for each group was .76 for LD, .74 for at-risk, and 
.70 for randomly-selected children. 

Children’s perception of their normative ability was assessed 
by asking them to select from a column of 25 circles (top circle 
representing the child who does best in reading and bottom circle 
representing the child who does worst in reading), the circle that 
showed how well they do in reading compared to the other children 
in the class. This procedure which yields a score from 1 to 25 has 
been described by Nicholls (1979). 

Children’s intrinsic interest in learning was assessed with eight 
items adapted from Gottfried (1985), including ’’ I like doing my 
classwork. I like learning new things in reading. I like to try new 
things even if they are hard. I like learning new things in math. I 
like to find answers to problems. I like learning new things. I work 
hard because I want to learn new things. I like to work on hard 
problems." The coefficient alphas were .86 for LD, .84 for at-risk, and 
.85 for the randomly-selected groups of children. 

Children’s use of learning strategies was measured with 11 
items adapted from Weinstein, Zimmerman, & Palmer (1988) 

Learning and Study Strategies Inventory. Examples of the eleven 
items used in this administration included "I keep working on a 
problem until I understand it. I hand in my classwork on time. I 
think about how to do my work before I start it. When I make 
mistakes, I try to figure out why." The coefficient alphas were .87 for 
LD, .85 for at-risk, and .84 for randomly-selected children. 

Results 

The primary question of the study concerned the effects of 
school-to-home communications on parents’ perceptions and 
attitudes and the relationship between these perceptions and 
attitudes and children’s psychosocial outcomes. Analyses addressing 
these questions were conducted separately for parents of learning 
disabled, at-risk, and randomly-selected children. As a prelude to 
these analyses, it was of particular interest to examine how parents 
across these three groups differed in their perceptions of their child’s 
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ability, motivation and orientation toward school. Since prior 
research suggested that parents' views of their child and school 
differ as a function of their child's age or grade in school, grade level 
was also included in all analyses. However, to simplify the analyses, 
grades 2 and 3 were combined and designated as the lower grade 
levels and grades 4-6 were combined and designated as the upper 
elementary grade levels. 

How do parents of LD, at-risk , and randomly-selected 
children differ in their perceptions and attitudes? 

How parents of LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected children 
differed in perceptions of their child was examined using Grade 
(lower vs. upper) x Status (LD, at-risk, & random) analysis of 
variance procedures. The results of the ANOVAs are presented in 
Table 18 and means are presented in Table 19. The findings revealed 
grade level differences in parent's perceptions of their child's 
attitudes, feelings of competence, and effort. As would be expected 
parents of children in the lower grades viewed their child as having 
a more positive attitude toward reading and school, feeling more 
competent, and working harder than did parents of children in the 
upper grades. 



Insert Tables 18 & 19 about here 



There were a number of significant effects as a function of the 
child's classification. Parents of at-nsk, LL), and randomly-selected 
children differed markedly in their perceptions of their child's 
ability, attitudes, feelings of competence, motivation, and normative 
ability. There was considerable consistency in the direction of these 
effects (see Table 19). Parents of LD and at-risk children perceived 
their child as having less positive attitudes toward specific subject 
matter areas, as feeling less competent, as being less interested in 
learning, and as having less ability than did the parents of randomly- 
selected children. In fact, parents of LD children rated the normative 
ability of their child lower than either of the other two groups of 
parents. Parents of LD and at-risk children also felt that they had 
less influence on their child’s success at school and had lower 
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performance expectations than did parents of randomly-selected 
children. At the same time, however, parents of LD children reported 
spending more time helping their child learn than did parents of 
randomly-selected children. 

The "perceptual" picture that parents of LD and at-risk children 
give us is rather discouraging. There were few differences between 
the LD and at-risk groups, although as might be expected, parents of 
LD children rated their child's ability and attitude toward reading 
lower than did parents of at-risk children. Overall, parents of at-risk 
and LD children had less positive perceptions of their child's ability, 
attitudes, and motivation and felt they had less influence on their 
child's success. The absence of any interaction effects suggests that 
these group differences emerge as early as second grade. 

The above findings suggest that parents of LD and at-risk 
children hold less favorable views of their child than other parents. 
We can also ask how parents' perceptions of their child relate to 
children's self-views. Table 20 shows the parent-child correlations 
across common variables for the LD, at-risk, and random groups 
separately. For example, parents' perceptions of their child's attitude 
toward math and children's self-rated attitudes toward math were 
significant across all three groups. The correlations show moderate 
but significant relationships across all variables within the 
randomly-selected group. Within the LD and at-risk groups, parent 
and child perceptions were somewhat less strongly related especially 
on perceptions of the child's relative ability. Prior research has 
suggested that parental accuracy or the degree of correspondence 
between parent and child is greater for those children who perform 
better (e.g.. Miller, Manhal, & Mee, 1991). Although we do not have 
actual classroom performance data, our findings within the 
randomly-selected group support this pattern. The dynamics that 
contribute to this situation are not clear although the implication is 
that these parents may be more attuned to their child's orientation 
and performance in school than parents of at-risk or LD children. 
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Insert Table 20 about here 



Did teachers in the intervention group use more 
school-to-home communication strategies than teachers in 
the control group? 

This question was analyzed using Treatment (Intervention vs. 
Control) X Grade (lower vs. upper) analysis of variance procedures. 
Teachers in the intervention group reported that they sent home 
classroom newsletters (F=42.67, p<.01), information about classroom 
activities and instructional plans (F=13.72, pc.Ol), and notes about 
children's accomplishments and improvement (F=4.52, p<.05) more 
often than did teachers in the control group (see Table 21). Folders 
of children's classwork with comments and suggestions for parent 
and child learning activities were strategies used more often by 
teachers in the lower grades than in the upper grades (F= 12.78, pc.Ol 
and F= 14.54, pc.Ol, respectively). 



Insert Table 21 about here 



What was the correspondence between teachers' and 
parents' reports of school-to-home communications? 

The correspondence between teachers' and parents' reports 
was first examined within each of the three classification groups, that 
is, for LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected groups of children. Table 22 
shows the correlations between teachers' and parents' reports for 
different types of communication practices (combining treatment and 
control classrooms). For these analyses involving parents, the data 
were aggregated to the classroom level for each group (LD, at-risk, 
and randomly-selected) separately, and the mean for each group was 
used as the unit of analysis. There was a significant relationship 
between teachers' reports (sending home) and parents' reports of 
receiving classroom newsletters across all three classification groups. 
Equally apparent in the correlations was a generally stronger 
relationship between teachers' and parents' reports within the 
randomly-selected group. 
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Insert Table 22 about here 



The next step involved comparing parents' reports between the 
treatment and control classrooms. Treatment X Grade ANOVAs were 
conducted on parents' reports of the teacher s communication 
practices. Again, the data for each group were aggregated to the 
classroom level, and separate analyses were conducted for the LD, at- 
risk, and randomly-selected groups. The ANOVA summaries are 
presented in Tables 23, 24, 25. Overall, the findings showed that 
parents of LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected children in the 
treatment classrooms reported being kept better informed about 
their child’s learning and receiving more classroom newsletters than 
that parents of comparable children in the control classrooms. These 
findings provide strong corroboration of teachers' reports where 
these same two strategies were found to differentiate teachers in the 
intervention and control groups. 



Insert Tables 23, 24, & 25 about here 



Parents of LD children in the intervention classes (see Table 
23) reported being kept informed, receiving progress reports and 
notes about their child’s accomplishments, and receiving classroom 
newsletters more often than did comparable parents in the control 
classrooms. These main treatment effects, however, were tempered 
by significant interaction effects which showed that the differences 
between the treatment and control groups were present only in the 
lower grades. Although more children are classified as LD by the 
time they reach the upper elementary grades, our annecdotal 
evidence suggests that the teachers in the upper grades often relied 
on the special resource teachers to communicate with parents. The 
older children tend to spend more time in resource rooms, and as a 
result, the parent may become increasingly more involved with the 
resource teachers in discussing their child s progress and goals. In 
several instances, the classroom teacher expressed concern about 
how to communicate with these parents although they fully 



acknowledged that these children needed support from many 
sources. 

Within the at-risk group, the results (see Table 24) showed 
that parents of children in the intervention classrooms reported 
receiving more classroom newsletters and they felt better informed 
than parents of at-risk children in control classrooms. A main effect 
for grade level revealed that parents of children in lower grades felt 
better informed than those with children in the upper grades, and 
one interaction effect showed that information about their child's 
accomplishments was received most often by parents of younger 
children in the intervention classrooms. Overall, these findings 
suggest that the intervention had only weak effects on the parents of 
these at-risk children. 

Parents of the randomly-selected comparison group reported 
receiving more newsletters and progress reports and being kept 
more informed about their child’s learning in the intervention than 
in the control group (see Table 25). Significant grade level effects 
showed that parents of younger children reported receiving more 
communications of all types than parents of older children. The 
intervention seemed to have fairly strong effects on this group of 
parents. 

The intervention, therefore, generally appeared to have 
significant effects on teachers' communication practices as assessed 
by teachers' reports and verified by parents' ratings. Clearly, 
however, teachers appeared reluctant to ask parents to help their 
child with learning activities at home and do not appear to provide 
them with ideas as to how to assist their child in learning activities. 
The effects of the intervention and the relationship between teacher 
and parent perceptions suggest a much stronger "connection" 
between teachers and the parents of the randomly-selected children. 
The parents of children with special needs appeared to be less 
receptive to the teacher's communications. From our data, it was not 
possible to determine if teachers actually communicated less to these 
parents (i.e., parents of LD or at-risk children); but it seems unlikely 
since newsletters are generally sent home with all students. Instead, 
it appears that these parents may be less aware of the 



communications or less receptive to them. It may be the case that 
the same types of communications are not equally effective for all 
types of families and that teachers do not attend to these differential 
needs may occur at the classroom level. 

Prior research has shown a relationship between age of child 
and degree of parental involvement in that the younger the child the 
greater is the involvement of parents (Stevenson & Baker, 1987). 

Our findings showed that teachers of younger children reported 
using certain communication practices (e.g., sending folders of 
classwork with comments, suggesting activities for parent and child 
to do together) more often than teachers of older children. It is 
possible that the greater involvement of parents of young children 
may result from differential teachers' practices, that is, teachers of 
young children use certain types of parent involvement strategies 
more often. It is also plausible, however, that parents of the older 
children do not receive the communications that are sent home or do 
not attend to them. The findings on parents within the randomly- 
selected group are especially supportive of these explanations. 

How do school-to-home communications relate to parental 
perceptions and attitudes and then to children's 
motivation? 

The correlations between school-to-home communication and 
the child outcomes showed that there was no siginificant direct effect 
of communications received by parents on children s feelings of 
competence, motivation, or use of learning strategies for LD 
(rs = -.02, -.05, -.03, respectively), at-risk (rs = .07, .13, .11, 
respectively), or randomly-selected (rs = .01, .09, .01, respectively) 
children. Therefore, the indirect effects of school-to-home 
communication practices on children's motivation through parents 
perceptions and attitudes were examined using path analysis 
procedures. Parental awareness of teacher's communication 
practices was expected to influence parents' perceptions and 
attitudes which, in turn, were expected to influence specific student 
attitudes. Such a hypothesized recursive causal system that placed 
parents' perceptions and attitudes as mediators between school- 



home communication practices and children s self-evaluations and 
motivation is presented in Figure 1. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

To examine empirically the conceptual relationship in Figure 1, 
different scales were first constructed to represent school-to-home 
communication practices, parents' perceptions, and student outcomes. 
These variables that were then entered into the model included the 
following: 

(P-COMM) This scale was used to represent teachers' 
communication practices. It was the combined score on parent s 
reports of teacher's communication practices. 

(P-COMM/SUBJ) This scale was used to represent teachers' 
communications in specific subject matter areas. It was computed as 
the sum of each parent's rating on the amount of information 
received from the teacher about how to help their child in reading, 
math, and science. The coefficient alpha for this three item scale 
was .89. 

(P-ABILITY) and (P-MOTIV) These two separate scales 
represented parent's perceptions of their child's ability and 
motivation. Parents' perceptions of child's ability was a single item 
asking for parents' rating of their child's ability relative to other 
children in the class. Parents' perceptions of child's motivation was 
computed as the sum of parents' ratings of their child s attitude 
toward school, feelings of competence, desire for challenging tasks, 
interest in learning, and effort. The coefficient alpha for the 
motivation scale was .86. 

(P-SUPPORT) This composite scale was used to represent 
parents' perceptions of their ability to help their child learn in math, 
reading, and science, how often they talked to their child about 
school, how much time they or someone in the home worked with 
the child on school-related activities, and how much influence they 
believed they could have on their child's success in school. The 
coefficient alpha for this scale was .81. 
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(P-TCH/EVAL) This scale was used to represent parents' 
evaluations of the teacher's effectiveness. It was computed as the 
sum of ten items that obtained parents' evaluations of the teacher s 
effectiveness, including items that asked the parent to rate how 
much the teacher improved the child's motivation, self-confidence, 
and academic ability, the quality the of learning activities the teacher 
provided, and whether the teacher encouraged the child. The 
composite scale had ten items with a coefficient alpha of .96. 

(C-COMP) This scale represented the child's perceived 
competence and was constructed from the items on the perceived 
competence scale and children's rating of their relative ability in the 
class. The coefficient alpha for this composite scale was .74 for the 
entire sample. 

(C-MOTIV) This composite scale was used to represent 
children’s motivation and was constructed as the sum of items 
assessing children’s intrinsic interest in learning and attitude toward 
school. The coefficient alpha was .83 for the entire sample. 

(C-STRAT) This scale represented children's reported use of 
learning strategies and included all the items on the learning 
strategy assessment. 

Using the above scales, the conceptual relationship in Figure 1 
is specified in Figure 2. School-to-home communication practices 
were represented by P-COMM and P-COMM/SUBJ while the student 
outcomes were respresented by C-COMP, C-MOTIV, and C-STRAT. 
Parents’ perceptions as the mediating variables were represented by 
P-ABILITY, P-MOTIV, P-SUPPORT, and P-TCH/EVAL. The plus (+) 
signs along the causal arrows indicate the positive direction of 
hypothesized relationships. The specified path model in Figure 2 is 
recursive and, therefore, a recursive path analysis technique was 
used to examine the direct and indirect relationship between school- 
to-home communication practices and student outcomes. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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The path model in Figure 2 is represented by a set of linear 
equations as: 

P-ABIL = <xi + pi P-COMM + p 2 P-COMM/SUBJECTS + ei 
P-MOTIV = a2 + P3 P-COMM + p4 P-COMM/SUBJECTS + e2 
P-SUPPORT = cc3 + p5 P-COMM + % P-COMM/SUBJECTS + 63 
P-TCH/EVAL = 04 + p7 P-COMM + p8 P-COMM/SUBJECTS + £4 
C-COMP = 05 + p9 P-COMM + pio P-COMM/SUBJECTS + pi 1 P-ABIL + 
pl2 P-MOTIV + P13 P-SUPPORT + P14 P-TCH/ABIL + £5 
C-MOTIV =06 + Pl5 P-COMM/SUBJECTS + P17 P-ABIL + 

Pl8 P-MOTIV + P19 P-SUPPORT + p20 P-TCH/ABIL + £6 
C-MOTIV = 06 + Pl5 P-COMM + Pl6 P-COMM/SUBJECTS + 

Pl 7 P-ABIL + Pi8 P-MOTIV + P19 P-SUPPORT + 
p20 P-TCH/ABIL + £6 

C-STRAT = 07 + P21 P-COMM + p22 P-COMM/SUBJECTS + 

P23 P-ABIL + P24 P-MOTIV + f$25 P-SUPPORT + 
p26 P-TCH/ABIL + £7 

Since parents' perceptions and beliefs were assumed to be 
influenced by how each parent interprets and gives meaning to the 
teacher’s communications, the individual parent was used as the unit 
of analysis for estimation of path coefficients. Moreover, the 
relationship in the path model may be sensitive to the characteristics 
of the students. The path coefficients, therefore, were estimated 
separately for LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected students. 

The means and standard deviations for the scales in the path 
model are presented in Table 26 separately for the LD, at-risk, and 
randomly-selected students. Their correlation coefficients are 
presented in Tables 27, 28, and 29. 



Insert Tables 26-29 about here 



The path coefficients were estimated by the SAS procedure 
CALIS (Covariance Analysis of Linear Structural Equations) using the 
LINEQS model specification. The estimated path coefficients that 
were significant at the pc.05 level are presented in Figures 3, 4, and 
5 for the LD, at-risk, and random groups of students, respectively. 
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Insert Figures 3, 4, & 5 about here 



The standard path coefficents in Figures 3, 4, & 5 were used to 
examine the direct relationship between school-to-home 
communication practices and student outcomes. When this was done, 
the results indicated no direct relationship between communication 
1 practices and student outcomes for each separate group of students. 

The results, however, did indicate the presence of a significant 
i indirect relationship through parents' perceptions for a subset of 

student outcomes although the indirect relationship was not uniform 

across the different groups of students. 

The path analysis showed significant path from parents' 
awareness (or attention) to teachers’ communications (P-COMM) to 
parents' evaluations of the teacher s effectiveness (P-TCH/EVAL) and 
their perceptions of their child's motivation (P-MOTIV). This was 
consistent across all three groups of students. It was hypothesized 
that positive communications from the teacher (especially those that 
focus on children’s strengths, accomplishments, and progress) can 
impact parents' view of their child as a learner. It also appears that 
parents' confidence in their child's teacher is related to the frequency 
and quality of teachers’ school-to-home communication practices. 

There was also a significant path from P-COMM/SUBJ to P- 
SUPPORT across all three groups. Those communications that provide 
information to parents about how to help their child in specific 
subject matter areas appears to be related to parents' involvement 
with their child's learning. The path from P-SUPPORT to the child 
outcomes, however, was discrepant across the groups. Parental 
support or involvement had significant and positive effects on the LD 
child’s self-concept of ability (C-COMP) but negative effects on then- 
use of effective learning strategies (C-STRAT). This unexpected latter 
) effect may suggest that the nature of the involvement of parents of 

LD children may not be effective in helping these children develop 
appropriate strategies for learning. This explanation seems credible 
since parental support had a positive and significant effect on 
children’s use of learning strategies within the randomly-selected 
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group. At the same time, there were no significant paths between 
parental support and any of the child outcomes within the at-risk 
group. 

Positive and significant paths were found between parents' 
perceptions of their child’s motivation (P-MOTIV) and children's self- 
evaluations and motivation across all groups. This finding suggests 
that communications that provide favorable information about the 
child and the child’s learning in the classroom may influence how 
parents view their child's motivation. School-to-home 
communications, therefore, appear to have indirect effects on 
children's self-evaluations and motivation through their influence on 
parental processes, that is, parents' perceptions of their child's 
motivation and parental support. 

Discussion 

In this project, it was our intent to examine the relationship 
between teacher's parent involvement practices and parents 
perceptions, support, and attitudes, and children s resulting 
motivation within an intervention design. Prior research has largely 
focused on the different ways teachers try to involve parents as well 
the relationship between parent involvement and family 
characteristics or student achievement. In this study, we examined a 
set of processes that may be affected by specific types of parent 
involvement practices. And, more specifically, we studied the effects 
of school-to-home communication practices on parents perceptions 
of their child's competence and motivation, parental support for the 
child, and parents' evaluations of teacher effectiveness. In addition, 
we were interested in how these parental processes related to 
children's feelings of competence, motivation, and use of learning 
strategies. 

Prior research that has focused on family characteristics (e.g., 
income level, education) or age of child suggests that lower income 
families may lack the kind of information and knowledge about 
children's experiences in school that would enable them to become 
involved (e.g., Baker & Stevenson, 1986; Delgado-Gaitan, 1988; 
Lareau, 1987; Rumberger,et al ,1990). Our findings suggest that it is 
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indeed more difficult for teachers to connect with parents of at-risk 
children than with other groups. Parents of the at-risk children 
appeared to be less aware of the teacher's communications or less 
attentive to the content of the communications. Although parents of 
LD children appear to be more aware of the teacher's 
communications, they were certainly not as aware or attentive as 
parents of children in the randomly-selected group. Nevertheless, 

; our findings also showed that teacher's communication practices can 

impact how parents of all children view their child and the school. 

It has also been widely discussed that parents tend to be more 
involved in their child's school activities when their child is young 
(Baker & Stevenson, 1986). Our findings suggest that the "fading 
effects" of parent involvement as children progress through school 
(see Reynolds, 1991) may result from changes in teachers' practices 
of parent involvement. Teachers of young children in our sample, for 
example, reported sending home folders of children's classwork and 
activities for parent and child to do together more often than 
teachers of the older children. It is likely that since these and other 
communication practices from the teacher are less frequent in the 
upper grades, parents' familiarity with the school and understanding 
of school programs declines, and they become disengaged (see also 
Reynolds, 1991). Support for this conclusion is found in the strong 
grade level differences among the parents of randomly-selected 
children. Within this group, parents of younger children reported 
receiving significantly more communications from the teacher than 
did parents of older children. Thus, it may not be that parents are 
less attentive when their children get to the upper grades, but 
instead, that teachers communicate with them less. 

In previous research, teachers have been asked to provide 
information about their own practices of parent involvement and, as 
well, to assess the level of individual parent's involvement. In the 
present study, however, parents' reports were used to corroborate 
teachers ratings of how often they used specific communication 
practices. The simple correlations showed greater congruence 
between the reports of teachers and parents of the randomly- 
selected children. The parents' reports suggest either differential use 

O 
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by teachers of some practices (e.g., progress reports) within the 
classroom or differential receptiveness to specific types of 
communications on the part of parents. For example, there was little 
congruence between teacher's reports of sending progress notes and 
parent's reports of receiving them within the LD and at-risk groups. 
Although the use of progress reports would seem to be especially 
important for parents of at-risk or LD children, either the teachers 
did not send them as frequently as they indicated or parents did not 

receive them or attend to them. 

The teacher and parent reports provided evidence from 
different perspectives about whether the intervention proved 
effective in increasing certain types of communications. Teachers in 
the intervention group reported sending more classroom newsletters, 
information about classroom learning activities, and notes on 
children's accomplishments and improvement than did teachers in 
the control group. Likewise, parents of children in the intervention 
classrooms reported they received more classroom newsletters and 
felt better informed of their child's learning activities than parents of 
children in the control group. The parents' reports, however, were 
not uniform. The differences between the intervention and control 
groups were greater in the reports of parents of randomly-selected 
children. The parents of the randomly-selected children appeared to 
be the most attentive to the teacher's communications. In contrast, 
the parents of at-risk children even in the intervention classrooms 
seemed least receptive to communications. 

In this study, we focused on parents of children with learning 
disabilities, those identified as at-risk, and others who were 
randomly-selected from each classroom. Our findings showed 
distinct differences between parents of at-risk or LD children and 
parents of randomly-selected children in their perceptions of their 
child as well as differences in their receptiveness to teacher's 
communications. Additionally, our findings revealed different paths 
within these three groups by which school-to-home communications 
may relate to parents' perceptions and, as a result, contribute to child 
outcomes. 
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The path analysis allowed us to examine the indirect effects of 
school-to-home communication on children's outcomes through 
parents' perceptions and attitudes. As noted, the direct effects 
proved nonsignficant but the significance of the indirect effects 
model showed that parents' perceptions and attitudes are important 
processes in understanding parent involvement. Consistent across all 
groups was the strong direct effect of parent's attention to teacher's 
communications on parent's perceptions of their child's motivation 
which, in turn, had effects on children's self-reported motivation and 
use of learning strategies. The types of communications assessed 
included those (e.g., progress reports, notes about accomlishments, 
information about learning activities) that ought to foster a positive 
view of children’s orientation toward learning. It is quite striking 
that these relationships were evident in all three groups. 

A second notable path was the direct effect of information 
about helping children in the subject matter areas on parent's 
support for the child's learning. These effects were significant across 
all three groups; however, the path from parental support to 
children’s learning strategies was positive and significant only for the 
randomly-selected group. In fact, the direct effect of parental 
support to children's learning strategies was negative for the LD 
group. It might be the case that parents of LD children provide 
counterproductive types of support or they may not be able to help 
these children develop appropriate strategies for learning (see also 
Grolnick, Ryan, & Deci, 1991). Parents of LD children may not have 
the skills, training, or appropriate manner of working with their child 
on learning tasks. The ordinary "conflicts" that may arise between 
parent and child over homework may very well become exacerbated 
when the child is learning disabled. Hence, the LD child's strategies 
for learning may not be enhanced by some forms of parental 
involvement. Finally, there was a direct path linking parent's 
awareness or attention to communication practices and their 
evaluations of the teacher's effectiveness. This effect was strong in 
all three groups and underscores the impact of communications on 
how parents view the teacher. 
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In general, the path model shows that parent's perceptions and 
attitudes may have a mediating role in building a model of parental 
involvement. Communications that contribute to parent's knowledge 
of schools, to parent's views of their child as a learner, and to 
parent's role as a helper may have significant consequences for 
specific perceptions and attitudes that relate to children's motivation. 
The findings suggest that these parental perceptions and attitudes 
ought to be the target or focus of specific communications from the 
teacher. These processes provide a context within the home that can 
contribute to how children approach and engage in learning. 

Certainly, the findings here provide enough basis for further 
research on the mediating role of parental perceptions in parent 
involvement. Heretofore, little has been known about the differential 
relationships between communication practices and parent's 
perceptions and attitudes across different groups within the 
classroom. Moreover, conceptual linkages have not been well 
articulated in the literature. Nevertheless, our findings provide a 
basic framework for beginning to define parental processes that may 
be impacted by teacher's communication practices and for 
identifying how these processes mediate the impact of these 
communications on children's outcomes. 

Although parent involvement has been defined in different 
ways, it has often been described within programs that emphasize 
parent participation in the classroom or school, parents as teachers, 
or parents as participants in school-based decisions. Many of these 
programs focus on the visibility of parents in classrooms, at school 
activities or on advisory boards and councils. These practices often 
reach only a small group of parents. When parental involvement is 
instead construed as providing a socializing role and support system 
at home, alternative strategies for involving parents become 
important. It has been argued (see Epstein as cited in Brandt, 1989) 
that it is the responsibility of schools to establish "connections" with 
a wide range of families and that schools must provide information 
to parents that doesn't require them to come to the school building. 
Parents can impact children's academic behavior not only by directly 
helping them learn but also by providing encouragement, holding 
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positive perceptions, and supporting learning endeavors. Powell 
(1991), for example, describes the school as a "family support 
system." Such a conception places responsibility on the school for 
connecting with families. Our findings indeed suggest that when 
these connections are in the form of meaningful communications to 
the parent that focus especially on positive qualities of their child 
and classroom learning activities, they can influence parental 
perceptions and attitudes that have consequences for children's self- 
evaluations and how children become involved in learning. Parent 
involvement and support is not only related to children's motivation 
in the immediate sense, it may serve a preventive function against 
later school drop-out (Delgado-Gaitan, 1988; Rumberger et al., 1990). 

It is not enough to mandate policies for involving parents. 
Policies are not enough to sustain teacher's initiatives at the 
classroom level (Powell, 1991), and the classroom is the core of the 
child’s learning experiences. An important component of this 
intervention was providing actual strategies for teachers to use in 
communicating with parents. For example, one area focused on 
providing parents with information about what children were 
learning and doing in the classroom. The intent was to give parents 
an understanding of their child's experiences at school and make 
them feel comfortable talking with their child about school. One 
strategy for doing this involved newsletters, and teachers were given 
prototypical materials for constructing many different types of 
newsletters. They were also given information about how to make 
newsletters effective, that is, increasing the likelihood that the 
newsletter would be taken home, read by or to the parent, and 
understood. Parent involvement strategies such as these are as 
integral to a child's schooling as planning the day-to-day learning 
activities for the classroom. 

Parent involvement requires a rethinking of the teacher's role 
in the classroom and school. It means that the teacher's 
responsibility extends beyond the classroom to making parents a 
part of children's learning. Our findings suggest that teacher's 
practices of parent involvement should be targeted to parents' 
perceptions especially their perceptions of their child as a learner. 
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When parents hold positive perceptions of their child, they may 
become more interested and supportive. In actual practice, teachers 
often convey negative information to parents— information that tells 
parents about their child's problems and difficulties or focuses 
parents on their child's disability. This information may only serve to 
discourage parents and lower their expectations. Instead, information 
that focuses parents on what their children are learning and their 
child's progress and improvements may be more likely to instill 
positive perceptions that facilitate an involvement. 

Our findings also suggest that providing parents with 
information about how to help their child learn may not have the 
intended effects. While this information appeared to have positive 
effects for the randomly-selected children, this information had 
negative consequences for LD children, and no effects for the at-risk 
group. It may be hypothesized that the information may not have 
been appropriate or adequate to enable the parents of LD children to 
help their child. Unless the materials are adapted or contain special 
information, these kinds of communications may have detrimental 
effects on the family when an LD child is involved. At the same time, 
the information appears not to reach the parents of at-risk children. 
They may not receive the information or attend to it because of a 
lack of skills. It is quite clear that communications that are intended 
to involve parents in the "teaching" process must be sensitive to the 
characteristics of the child and family situation. And, as our findings 
for the LD children suggest, the consequences may be negative for 
some children. 

Active school-to-home communication practices may serve to 
arrest the disengagement process that characterizes many families as 
their children progress through school (Rumberger et al., 1990). 

These communications must focus on parents' knowledge and 
information about classroom activities, perceptions of their child's 
motivation and attitudes and, as a result, these communications may 
influence those processes that mediate and predict children's 
motivation and related self-evaluations. 
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Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



O 




Table 16 

Distribution and Classification of Children by Grade 

Intervention Classrooms Control Classrooms 



At-Risk 


LB 


Random 


At-Risk 


LB 


Random 


34 


1 2 


32 


32 


9 


33 


61 


21 


56 


34 


13 


39 


57 


28 


43 


37 


1 7 


32 


22 


23 


25 


1 5 


13 


1 6 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


4 
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Table 17 

Three Types of School-to-Home Communication 

1. Provide information about classroom learning. 

Provide parents with information about classroom activities, what the child is learning, 
instructional goals, general curriculum, specific objectives for a unit of study, and 
classroom policies related to schoolwork and homework. 

Intended purpose: 

a. To make parents knowledgeable about classroom learning activities and the 
learning process itself. 

b. To encourage parents to talk with their child about school and classroom 
activities. 

c. To enhance parents' interest in what their child is learning and to get them to 
express this interest and enthusiasm to their child. 

d. To encourage parents to communicate positive attitudes about what the child is 
learning but these attitudes should be linked to specific activities, events, topics, 
or assignments. 

Communication strategies: 

a. Classroom designed newsletters 

b. Invitations to parents to visit classroom 

2. Give parents positive information about their child. 

These communications focus on the child's progress, improvement, positive qualities, 
and accomplishments. They can serve to identify areas for improvement and how parents 
can help the child achieve these goals. These communications are positive in content and 
help the parent see the child in a favorable manner and foster a belief in parents that the 
teacher is genuinely interested in their child's well-being. 

Intended purpose: 

a. To help parents recognize their child's positive qualities, accomplishments, 
progress, improvement and effort. 

b. To help parents recognize areas where their child needs extra help or 
assistance. 

c. To assist parents in establishing expecatations, standards, and goals for 
specific behavior and performance. 

d. To encourage parents to monitor their child's schoolwork and homework. 

e. To establish a trusting relationship between the teacher and parent. 
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Table 17 Cont'd 



Communication strategies: 

a. Personal notes, messages or comments sent home 

b. Work folders or assignment notebooks with teacher comments 

c. Telephone contact, conferences with parent, home visits 

d. Teacher/parent/child contracts 

3. Involve parents in helping their child learn. 

Invite parents to work with their child on learning activities, providing structure and 
direction for the parents. Parents often want to help but are unsure how to do so. The 
parent must also be made to feel competent to help. The time required for parent 
participation should be reasonable. The kind of parent assistance requested depends on 
the goals. Some children need extra learning time and more practice (review and 
remediation activities), some activities at home can enhance children's interests and 
learning (complementary or enrichment activities), and other activities can serve to 
simply foster parent and child interaction on specific topics (discussion activities). 

Intended purposes: 

a. To provide extra learning time for some children. 

b. To enhance children's interest in learning by involving parents in the process. 

c. To foster parent-child interaction around learning activities. 

d. To extend and enrich children's learning by encouraging learning activities at 
home. 

Communication strategies: 

a. Provide ideas or tips for parents on how to help their child with assignments 
or specific learning activities. 

b. Provide ideas for review and remediation activities. 

c. Suggest learning activities that are complementary to classroom learning. 

d. Set up workshops, group meetings, or conferences to instruct parents on how 
to help their child at home. 
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Table 18 

ANOVA Results on Parents' Perceptions of Their Child 







F-Values 




Question/Item 


Slalus 


Grade 


Status x Grade 


Perceived influence on child 


6.52** 


.48 


2.80 


Time spent helping child learn 


5.63** 


1.81 


.04 


Child's attitude/math 


9.95*** 


2.28 


.52 


Child's attitude/reading 


8.72*** 


12.12*** 


.81 


Child's attitude/school 


1 .32 


4.29* 


.27 


Child's feelings of competence 


1 9.83*** 


6.76** 


.33 


Child's desire for challenge 


7.29*** 


.35 


.65 


Child's interest in learning 


7.74*** 


.60 


1.25 


Child's effort 


5.80** 


6.73** 


.08 


Child's relative ability 


1 12.37*** 


1 .77 


1 .29 


Performance expectations 


46.22*** 


1.59 


1 .69 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 

Note = as = 258 for at-risk group, 126 for LD group, 279 for randomly-selected 
group, 339 for grades 2 & 3 combined, 324 for grades 4 & 5 combined. 
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Table 19 

Parents of LD, At-Risk, and Randomly-Selected Children 

Group Means 



Comparison Among 

Question/Item 
Perceived influence on child's success 

Time spent helping child learn 

Child's attitude/math 

Child's attitude/reading 

Child's attitude/school 

Child's feelings of competence 

Child's desire for challenge 

Child's interest in learning 

Child's effort 

Child's relative ability 

Performance expectations 

Note: Means with different subscripts are 
Tukey (HSD) tests. 



LD 


At-Risk 


Randomly Selected 


4.15a 


4.24 a 


4.42b 


3.87b 


3.68ab 


3.57 a 


3.60 a 


3.64 a 


4.01b 


3.52a 


3.83b 


4.07 c 


3.93 


4.03 


4.12 


3.43 a 


3.47 a 


3.96b 


3.29 a 


3.43a 


3.71b 


3.91 a 


4.07a 


4.27b 


3.79ab 


3.70 a 


3.99b 


3.03a 


3.24b 


4.15c 


3.62 a 


3.82 a 


4.35b 



significantly different at the .05 level using 
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Table 20 



Correlation Between Parent Perceptions and Child Self-Perceptions 

Classification Groups 



Variable 


L D 


At-Risk 


Randomly-Selected 


Attitude/Math 


.29** 


.30** 


.44** 


Attitude/Reading 


.16* 


.21 ** 


.29** 


Attitude/School 


.09 


.20** 


.36** 


Intrinsic interest 


.30** 


.15* 


.30** 


Relative ability 


.03 


.08 


.23** 




a=120 


a=230 


a=273 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 





Table 21 



Teachers’ Reports of School-to-Home Communication Practices 



Practice 

Classroom newsletters 

Information about classroom activities and 
instructional plans 

Reports on child's progress 

Ideas on how to help child leam 

Notes on child's accomplishments and areas of 
improvement 

Folder of child’s classwork with comments 
Activities for parent and child to do together 



F-Values 



Treatment 


Grade 


Treatment x C 


42.67** 


2.36 


.04 


13.72** 


.53 


.00 


1.99 


o 

00 


.16 


.18 


2.84 


1.75 


4.52* 


.53 


1.06 


1.70 


12.78** 


1.32 


.14 


14.54** 


1.31 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

Note: n=43 teachers in treatment group 
a=35 teachers in control group 
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Table 22 

Correlations Between Teacher and Parent Reports 
on Communication Practices 



Type of Communication 


LQ 

(n = 54) 


At-Risk 
(n = 77) 


Randomly-Selected 
(n=81 ) 


Information about child's learning 


.26 


.28* 


.31 ** 


Classroom newsletters 


.30* 


.34** 


.39*** 


Progress reports 


.11 


.07 


.39*** 


Ideas to help child learn 


.16 


-.21 


.11 


Notes on strengths and 
accomplishments 


-.01 


.09 


.25* 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 









Note: n based on group mean at the classroom level. 
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Table 23 

Parent Reports on Teacher Communication Practices: 
Parents of LD Children 

F-Values 



Practice 


Treatment 


Grade 


Treatment x Grade 


Received newsletters about classroom 
activities 


7.97** 


4.72* 


2.01 


Kept me informed bout my child's 
learning 


6.48* 


.09 


4.86* 


Received reports on child's progress 


5.35* 


.147 


8.59* 


Gave me ideas to help my child learn 


2.43 


.29 


1 2.62** 


Asked me to help child learn 


1 .57 


.21 


5.30* 


Told me about child's strengths and 
accomplishments 


4.26* 


.36 


1 1 .14* 


Made me feel like a partner 


3.58 


1 .29 


10.17** 


Helped me understand programs 


2.11 


1.68 


9.34** 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

Note: n=31 classes in intervention group 
q=20 classes in control group 
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Table 24 

Parent Reports of Teacher Communication Practices: 
Parents of At-Risk Children 







F-Values 




Practice 


Treatment 


Grade 


Treatment x Grade 


Kept me informed about my child’s 
learning 


4.43* 


5.92* 


.02 


Received reports on child’s progress 


1.73 


.61 


1.72 


Asked me to help child learn 


2.77 


.37 


.04 


Told about child's strengths and 
accomplishments 


.08 


.00 


4.96* 


Made me feel like a partner 


1.31 


1.34 


.70 


Helped me understand programs 


1.59 


1.47 


.01 


Gave me ideas to help my child 
learn 


.05 


2.45 


.71 


Received newsletters about 
classroom activities 


4.1 9* 


.91 


.02 


*p<.05 








Note: e=42 classes in intervention group 
E=33 classes on control group 
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Table 25 

Parent Reports on Teacher Communication Practices: 
Parents of Randomly-Selected Children 

F-Values 



Practice 


Treatment 


Grade 


Treatment x Gt 


Kept me informed about my child’s 
learning 


1 1 .76** 


7.83** 


3.35 


Received reports on child's progress 


9.66** 


4.98* 


.88 


Asked me to help child learn 


2.77 


6.68* 


2.64 


Told me about child’s strengths and 
accomplishments 


3.21 


7.26** 


.23 


Made me feel like a partner 


5.28* 


6.00* 


2.65 


Helped me understand programs 


2.42 


5.94* 


2.14 


Gave me ideas to help child leam 


.83 


1 1 .21** 


3.04 


Received newsletters about classroom 
activities 


10.40** 


2.70 


2.88 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

Note: n=43 classes in intervention group 
H=36 classes in control group 
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Figure 1. Hypothesized Causal Systems 
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Figure 2. Specified Path Model 
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Table 26 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Scales in the Path Model 

ld At-Risk Random 



Scale 


M 


ism 


M 


is. m 


M 


Lsm 


P-COMM 


31.28 


(7.67) 


31.28 


(7.62) 


29.77 


(7.48) 


P-COMM/SUBJ 


10.30 


(3.17) 


10.01 


(3.34) 


9.09 


(3.60) 


P-ABIL 


2.98 


(.79) 


3.24 


(.81) 


4.14 


(.85) 


P-MOTIV 


18.32 


(4.38) 


18.67 


(3.92) 


20.07 


(3.91) 


P-SUPPORT 


28.38 


(4.31) 


28.61 


(4.63) 


29.21 


(3.96) 


P-TCH/EVAL 


11.93 


(3.04) 


11.64 


(3.09) 


11.72 


(2.86) 


C-COMP 


31.38 


(7.71) 


33.75 


(7.00) 


36.57 


(5.81) 


C-MOTIV 


18.31 


(4.04) 


18.83 


(3.90) 


19.19 


(3.77) 


C-STRAT 


26.34 


(4.86) 


26.85 


(4.36) 


27.85 


(4.00) 



as = 118 LD, 247 at-risk, and 264 randomly-selected children 
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Table 27 

Correlation Matrix for Scales in Path Model for Estimating Sample of LD Children 



(D 



1 . 


P-COMM 


— 


2. 


P-COMM/SUBJ 


.65 


3. 


P-ABIL 


.14 


4. 


P-MOTIV 


.24 


5. 


P-SUPPORT 


.26 


6. 


P-TCH/EVAL 


.75 


7. 


C-COMP 


-.02 


8. 


C-MOTIV 


-.05 


9. 


C-STRAT 


-.03 



(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


.19 








.41 


.36 


— 




.37 


.31 


.50 


— 


.72 


.22 


.49 


.37 


CO 

o 

< 


.09 


.10 


.26 


.01 


.10 


.30 


.06 


-.05 


.15 


.22 


-.01 



(6) (7) (8) (9) 



.03 

.02 .29 

.02 .22 .77 





Table 28 



Correlation Matrix for Scales in Path Model for the Estimating Sample of At-Risk Children 







(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1. 


P-COMM 


— 
















2. 


P-COMM/SUBJ 


.66 


— 














3. 


P-ABIL 


.16 


.05 


— 












4. 


P-MOTIV 


.39 


.31 


.43 


— 










5. 


P-SUPPORT 


.34 


.42 


.32 


.49 


— 








6. 


P-TCH/EVAL 


.77 


.65 


.23 


.53 


.39 


— 






7. 


C-COMP 


.07 


.08 


.09 


.15 


.10 


.11 


— 




8. 


C-MOTIV 


.13 


.16 


.12 


.24 


.07 


.17 


.28 


— 


9. 


C-STRAT 


.1 1 


.12 


.13 


.23 


.06 


.16 


.30 


.72 
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Table 29 

Correlation Matrix for Scales in the Path Model for the Estimating Sample of Randomly- 

Selected Children 





(D 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) (8) 


1. P-COMM 


— 














2. P-COMM/SUBJ 


.58 


— 












3. P-ABIL 


-.02 


-.14 


— 










4. P-MOTIV 


.35 


.22 


.43 


— 








5. P-SUPPORT 


.32 


.32 


.25 


.38 


— 






6. P-TCH/EVAL 


.66 


.56 


.07 


.54 


.33 


— 




7. C-COMP 


.01 


-.01 


.27 


.28 


.13 


.07 


— 


8. C-MOTIV 


.09 


.07 


.12 


.36 


.19 


.23 


33 


9. C-STRAT 


.01 


-.00 


.09 


.18 


.20 


.10 


.38 .65 
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R? =0.66 



Figure 3. Estimated Path Model for LD Children (N = 119) 



2 

R in the figure represents the percent of variance of the criterion 
scale accounted for by its predictor scales. 
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R 2 =0.64 



Figure 4. Estimated Path Model for At-Risk Children (N = 248) 



2 

R in the figure represents the percent of variance of the criterion 
scale accounted for by its predictor scales. 
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R? = 0.49 



Figure 5. ESTIMATED PATH MODEL FOR RANDOMLY-SELECTED CHILDREN (N = 265) 



R in the figure represents the percent of variance of the criterion 
scale accounted for by its predictor scales. 
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year 3: SCHOOL-HOME COMMUNICATION AND TARGET STUDY 
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Year 3: School-Home Communication and TARGET Study 

The third year of the project involved a comparison between 
two components of the project, that heretofore have been examined 
separately, one involving the school-to-home communication 
intervention and the second involving the TARGET intervention in 
the classroom. There is now a considerable body of literature that 
links children's school performance to strong connections between 
the school and home (e.g. Epstein, 1986; Epstein & Dauber, 1991). 
Some (e.g., Coleman, 1987; Comer, 1986, 1988) have argued that an 
effective context for learning includes the school-home relationship 
as well as the quality of instruction in the classroom. For example, we 
have found that school-to-home communications are related to 
parents' evaluations of the teacher, perceptions of their child s 
motivation, and willingness to become involved with their child's 
learning. At the same time, the project findings from the first and 
second year suggest that teachers' use of the TARGET intervention in 
the classroom has a signficant impact on how some children perceive 
the climate of the classroom and their motivation to learn. These 
latter findings related to the TARGET intervention, however, have 
been primarily limited to at-risk children. 

We have focused on teachers' use of school-to-home 
communications that provide information about classroom learning, 
information about children's accomplishments and progress, and 
information about how parents can help their child learn. These 
communications are viewed as having the potential of shaping the 
quality of parental involvement in children's learning. Inasmuch as 
parent involvement has been defined in numerous ways, we have 
taken a rather broad perspective on parent involvement. In other 
words, in addition to helping their child with learning activities, 
parents talk to their child about school, provide support, interpret 
evaluative information from the teacher, and convey their own 
attitudes about learning and their views of the child's ability and 
motivation. Parent involvement, therefore, can include a wide range 
of perceptions, attitudes, strategies, and behaviors that may impact 
how the child approaches and engages in learning. 



To date, the literatures on parent involvement (or school-home 
connections) and on the instructional environment of the classroom 
have remained largely separate. As a consequence, we know little 
about how these two areas can mutually contribute to children's 
learning. At the same time, the project findings from the first and 
second year suggest that teachers' use of the TARGET intervention in 
the classroom has a signficant impact on how some children perceive 
the climate of the classroom and their motivation to learn. These 
latter findings related to the TARGET intervention, however, were 
generally found for those children who were nominated by their 
teacher as being at-risk. 

Clearly, both the school-to-home communications and the 
TARGET interventions were directed toward impacting parents' 
perceptions and attitudes as well as children's motivation and other 
self-evaluations. The purpose of the third year of the project was to 
investigate the contribution of these separate interventions within 
the same design. This third year of the project, therefore, involved 
four groups including a Control group (no intervention), a Home or 
school-to-home communication group, a TARGET group, and a 
Home/TARGET group (teachers using both school-to-home 
communications and the TARGET intervention). It was of particular 
interest to examine the impact of the school-to-home 
communications and the TARGET strategies on parents' perceptions 
of the teacher and their child as well as on children's motivation 
processes. 

Method 

Teacher sample. The four-group design required a much 
larger sample size than the project in year 1 and year 2. Of the 
teachers who participated in year 2, 33 continued with the project 
and were assigned to the Home/TARGET (combined) group. In 
addition, 41 new teachers volunteered to participate and were 
randomly assigned to either the Home (n=22) or the TARGET (n=19) 
only groups. For the Control group, 30 teachers were identified from 
the same schools and agreed to have the students tested and parents 
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surveyed. For their participation, teachers in the intervention groups 
received a small honorarium. 

Student sample. Three groups of students were identified 
within each classroom, including all those students who had been 
formally classified as LD by the school or district, three-five students 
who were nominated by the classroom teacher as being at-risk 
(using the same criteria as year 2), and five students who were 
randomly-selected from the remaining group in the classroom. 

Procedures. The three treatment or intervention groups 
included a Home/TARGET group. Home group, and TARGET group. 

The Home/TARGET group included teachers who had been in the 
project at least one prior year, and this group implemented both the 
school-to-home communication and TARGET components. The Home 
group implemented only the school-to-home component, and the 
TARGET group implemented only the TARGET component. The control 
group of teachers received no instruction and did not meet during 
the course of the project. 

The school-to-home communications focused on three areas 
which have been outlined and described earlier (see Table 17). In 
brief, these three areas included (1) providing parents with 
information about classroom learning activities, lessons, curriculum 
units (e.g., newsletters), (2) providing parents with information about 
their own child's accomplishments, progress, and improvement (e.g., 
work folders with comments, personal notes, phone calls, progress 
reports), and (3) providing parents with information about how to 
help their child learn at home (e.g., activities for parent and child to 
complete together, workshops demonstrating helping techniques, tips 
for parents). Teachers in the Home or the Home/TARGET group were 
instructed to communicate with parents at least once a week using 
one of the three areas. The communications were to be positive, 
instructionally-meaningful, and personally-relevant to the parents. 
Teachers participating in the TARGET or the Home/TARGET groups 
were instructed to use at least one of the TARGET areas each week 
although they were encouraged to use as many strategies and areas 
as possible. The procedures for conducting and monitoring the 
intervention remained the same as in year 2 of the project. Teachers 
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in the intervention groups met monthly in small groups (according to 
their group assignment) and kept weekly record-keeping forms that 
were collected at the end of each month. 

Teacher measures. At the end of the spring semester, 
teachers responded to both structured and open-ended 
questionnaire. 

Teachers were asked to rate the frequency on a five-point scale 
(5 = very often to 1 = not often) with which they used specific 
strategies for communicating with parents, including use of 
classroom newsletters, providing information about classroom 
activities, progress reports on children, ideas for helping children 
learn at home, notes on accomplishments and improvement, folders 
of children’s classwork with comments, activities for parent and child 
to do together, and instructions on how to help chidren with subject 
matter areas. All teachers responded to this question. 

All teachers were also asked to judge their effectiveness in 
working with children. Three items on this scale included, 'If I try 
really hard, I can get through to the most difficult student. Some of 
my students are not going to make progress no matter what I do 
(reverse scoring). I feel I have a lot of ideas about how to get my 
students interested and involved in learning." The first two items are 
from a Teacher Efficacy Scale developed by Midgley, Feldlaufer, & 
Eccles (1988). Teachers responded on a five-point scale (5=strongly 
agree to l=strongly disagree). 

Teachers participating in the TARGET and the Home/TARGET 
groups were asked to rate the emphasis (5=much emphasis to l=little 
emphasis) that they gave to each of the six TARGET areas in their 
class and to rate how effective (5=very effective to l=not effective) 
they believed the strategies in each TARGET area were with LD and 
at-risk children. All items were rated on a five-point scale and two 
scales were formed representing teachers' use of the TARGET areas 
and perceived effectiveness of the TARGET areas. 

A final end-of-year open-ended evaluation of the project 
components were obtained from all teachers participating in the 
three intervention groups. 
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Parent measures. Parents of all children were surveyed at 
the end of the spring semester to obtain their perceptions of the 
teacher's school-to-home communications, their evaluations of the 
teacher, and their perceptions of their child. Parents were asked to 
evaluate the quality of the teacher's communication practices across 
seven items, including, "This teacher really kept me informed about 
what my child was learning. This teacher gave me frequent reports 
about my child’s progress. This teacher often told me about my 
child's strengths and positive qualities. This teacher made me feel 
like a partner in my child's learning. This teacher helped me 
understand her/his program. This teacher gave me many good ideas 
about how to help my child learn. This teacher often sent home 
notes, newsletters, and papers that really kept me informed about 
the classroom." These items were rated on a five-point scale 
(5=strongly agree to l=strongly disagree) and were combined into a 

composite scale. 

Parents were also asked to evaluate the teacher's effectiveness 
across five items, including, "This teacher offered a variety of 
activities that helped my child learn. This teacher helped my child 
become more independent and responsible. This teacher really got 
my child interested in learning. I really admire my child's teacher. 
This teacher really encouraged my child." These items were rated on 
a five-point scale (5=strongly agree to l=strongly disagree) and were 

combined into a composite scale. 

Parents' perceptions of their child's motivation was assessed 
across six items asking them to rate their child s attitudes toward 
reading, math, and science, whether their child "feels pretty good 
about schoolwork," "likes to try new things even if they are hard," 
and "likes to learn new things." These items were rated on a five- 
point scale (5=strongly agree to l=strongly disagree) and were 
combined into a single scale. 

Parents were asked to rate how often they talked to their child 
about school (5=a great deal to l=very little), how often their child 
talked to them about school (5=a great deal to l=very little), how 
much the teacher improved their child's motivation, self-confidence, 
and abilities over the course of the school year (5=a great deal to 
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l_ ver y little), how much influence they believed they could have on 
their child’s success (5=a great deal to l=none), and how much time 
they or someone in the home spent working with the child on school- 
like activities (5=a great deal of time to l=no time at all). These were 
treated as separate items. 

Child measures. At the end of the spring semester, the same 
assessments as in year 2 were administered. These included 
measures of mastery climate, TARGET areas, learning strategies, 
intrinsic motivation, attitude toward school, self-concept of ability, 
and perceived competence. 

Results 

For most of the analyses, the data for parents and children 
were aggregated within each classification group (i.e., LD, at-risk, 
randomly- selected) to the classroom level. The class means for each 
group were then used as the unit of analysis, and the data for each 
group were analyzed separately. The number of classes included 
across the analyses varies as a function of a number of factors, some 
of which have been noted in prior years. The number of LD children 
ranged from 0-6 across classrooms, thus some classrooms were not 
represented in the analyses on LD children. The mobility of children 
during the year caused attrition within all the groups but especially 
within the at-risk group. For analyses involving parents, the 
variation in representation also reflects the return rate of parent 
questionnaires. For the analyses involving at-risk and randomly- 
selected children, only those classes were included in the separate 
analyses when there were at least three students in that classroom 
group. 

The overall return rate for the parent survey was 84% for LD 
students, 82% for at-risk students, and 93% for the randomly- 
selected students. For the Home/TARGET group, the return rate was 
85% for LD, 96% for at-risk, and 99% for the randomly-selected 
group. For the Home group, the return rate was 96% for LD, 76% for 
at-risk, and 94% for the randomly-selected group. The return rate for 
the TARGET group was 79% for LD, 81% for at-risk, and 88% for the 
randomly-selected group. Finally, for the Control group, the return 
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rate was 64% for LD, 57% for at-risk, and 72% for the randomly- 
selected group. 

The analyses focused on four primary questions, including (1) 
How did teachers differ in their use of school-to-home 
communications and TARGET strategies across the groups? (2) How 
did the school-to-home communications and TARGET interventions 
influence parents' perceptions and attitudes? (3) How did the school- 
to-home communications and TARGET intervention strategies impact 
children's self-evaluations and motivation? (4) How were teachers' 
Home and TARGET strategies related to parents perceptions and 
attitudes? (5) How were parents' perceptions and attitudes related to 
children's motivation? 

How did the teachers differ in their use of school-to-home 
communications and the TARGET areas across the four 
groups? 

Teachers in both the Home/TARGET and the Home intervention 
groups were expected to use school-to-home communications. To 
determine if they, in fact, used more communications than teachers 
in the other groups, a Group (Home/TARGET, Home, TARGET, and 
Control) x Grade ANOVA was used to compare teachers' use of 
school-to-home communications across the four groups. Table 30 
shows the ANOVA summary and Table 31 shows the means and 
standard deviations across the four groups. 



Insert Tables 30 & 31 about here 



The findings showed that there were significant Treatment 
' group differences for each measure (except on providing information 

about how to help your child learn). As expected, those teachers in 
the Home/TARGET and Home groups sent home more classroom 
newsletters, information about classroom activities, and activities for 
parent and child to do together than teachers in the TARGET and 
control groups (see Table 31). There were also significant differences 
between these groups on progress reports, notes on accomplishments 
and improvement, and folders of classwork. Overall, the teachers' 
self-reports suggest that the teachers who were supposed to be using 
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school-to-home communications (i.e., those in the Home/TARGET and 
Home groups) were doing so at a higher level than those who 
received no instructions in this area (i.e., those in the TARGET and 
Control groups). There were also significant Treatment differences 
on the efficacy measure. Teachers in the Home/TARGET group 
reported feeling more efficacious about their ability to make a 
difference in children’s learning and motivation than teachers in the 
control group. 

There were a number of Grade level main effects and these 
were consistent across each measure. Teachers in the lower grades 
reported sending home significantly more communications than 
, teachers in the upper grades. This latter finding suggests that 

parental disengagement from school and involvement with their 
child's learning may be precipitated by the decline in 
communications from the teacher as their children reach the upper 
elementary grades. This decline in parent involvement has been 
noted repeatedly by researchers and practitioners, but these data 
suggest that teachers may, in fact, contribute to this trend. 

Supporting this interpretation are the earlier findings reported from 
year 2. 

The second set of comparisons concern Treatment x Grade 
ANOVAs on teachers' use of the TARGET areas and their perceived 
l effectiveness of the TARGET areas. It should be noted that the 

questions relating to the use and effectiveness of TARGET were only 
given to teachers in the Home/TARGET and TARGET groups since the 
teachers who were not using TARGET would not understand the 
questions. The ANOVA summary is presented in Table 32 and the 
means and standard deviations are presented in Table 33. The 
findings showed that teachers in the Home/TARGET group reported 
using the TARGET areas more often and saw them as significantly 
more effective than teachers in the TARGET group. Again it should be 
noted that teachers in the combined group had been in the project 
the previous year and perhaps they were more familiar with the 
TARGET areas and had had more time to incorporate the strategies 
into their teaching and felt more efficacious in their use of strategies. 
As shown in Table 34, teachers' sense of efficacy was very much 
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related to their reported use of the intervention components. Of 
course, it is unclear as to whether efficacy contributes to a greater 
implementation or participation in the intervention contributes to a 
greater sense of efficacy. 

Insert Tables 32 - 34 about here 



Based on teachers' self-report data, then, teachers in each of 
the intervention groups appeared to implement the relevant 
components of the intervention to a greater degree than did teachers 
in the control group. The data, however, also suggested that there 
was considerable variation within each of the groups as well as 
overlap across years in the level of reported use of school-to-home 
communications and the TARGET areas. Nevertheless, one of the 
primary questions of the project concerned whether teachers could 
and would implement the intervention. The "user-friendly" 
component and the feasibility of the intervention can be evaluated, 
in part, by whether teachers actually implement the intervention. 

Our findings show rather clearly that teachers were receptive to the 
school-to-home communication program and wanted to use it in their 
classrooms. The findings additionally suggest that the TARGET 
intervention may require additional time to "take hold. There are a 
wide range of strategies that teachers are asked to integrate into 
their daily routines, and for some teachers, these strategies require 
changes in their goals, objectives, and approach to instruction. At the 
same time, our informal experience with the teachers also tells us 
that strategies in some of the TARGET areas require rather basic 
changes in how they view teaching and learning. 

How did parents' perceptions and attitudes differ as 
function of their child's classification status? 

Similar to the analyses conducted the previous year, an ANOVA 
(Student Classification x Grade) was conducted on the parent 
measures using the individual parent as the unit of analysis. A 
summary of the ANOVA and means and standard deviations are 
presented in Tables 35 and 36, respectively. There were a number 
of significant grade level differences and the direction of these 
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findings was consistent showing that parents of children in the lower 
grades responding more positively than parents of children in the 
upper grades. More importantly, there were significant differences 
among parents of LD, at-risk, and the randomly-selected children. 
Parents of LD and at-risk children reportedly talk less to their child 
about school, believe their child talks less to them about school, 
believe they have less influence on their child s success in school 
(parents of LD only), and have less positive perceptions of their 
child’s motivation to learn than parents of the randomly-selected 
children (see Table 36). However, parents of LD children like those 
of randomly-selected children evaluate the teacher's effectiveness 
more positively than parents of at-risk children. These findings 
suggest that there are important, and not unexpected, differences 
among these parent groups. Consistent with previous findings from 
year 2, parents of LD children believe they have less influence on 
their child's success and less positive perceptions of their child s 
motivation. 



Insert Table 35 & 36 about here 



How were parents' perceptions and attitudes affected by 
the different interventions? 

For these analyses, the data related to the parents of LD, at- 
risk, and randomly-selected children were analyzed separately, and 
within each group, the data were aggregated to the class level. 
Treatment (Home/TARGET, Home, TARGET, & Control) x Grade 
ANOVAs were conducted on parent measures. Tables 37-39 present 
the ANOVA summaries, and Tables 40-42 present the means and 
standard deviations related to the LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected 
groups, respectively. 




Insert Tables 37-42 about here 



Across the three groups, where there were significant grade 
level differences, and the direction of these findings was consistent, 
parents of younger children were more positive or favorable than 
were parents of the older children. These grade level effects, 
however, were most apparent among those parents of at-risk 
children. It is quite likely that they become less positive and more 
discouraged as their children progress through school although our 
data are cross-sectional and can only suggest a decline. 

There were no significant differences related to the treatment 
for the LD children. The two significant Treatment effects for the at- 
risk group revealed differences between the Home/TARGET group 
and the Control group. Parents in the Home/TARGET group reported 
receiving more communications from the teacher and believed the 
teacher improved their child's self-confidence to a greater degree 
than did parents in the control group (see Table 41). 

A contrasting set of findings was found for the randomly- 
selected group (see Table 39). Parents of children in all three 
intervention groups reported receiving more school-to-home 
communications than did parents of children in the control group 
(see Table 42). Moreover they gave significantly higher scores to the 
teacher's effectiveness. Overall, the most striking difference 
occurred between parents in the Home/TARGET group and parents in 
the Control group. Differences favoring the Home/TARGET group 
parents were found on school-to-home communications received, the 
amount of time they reported talking to their child about school, 
their evaluation of the teacher, the degree to which the teacher 
improved their child's self-confidence and motivation, and their own 
sense of efficacy (perceived influence on their child's success). 

The data related to the impact of the intervention on parents 
suggests that it is the parents of the randomly-selected children who 
are most impacted by the communications. Examination of the 
means across the groups on the communications received suggest 
that parents of LD children across all four groups were receiving 
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communications from the teacher. This was not the case for the 
parents of the at-risk and randomly-selected children. For these 
parents, those in the control group reported receiving fewer 
communications than did parents in the treatment groups. 

It is also interesting to note that the TARGET group parents 
differed significantly from the control group on some measures even 
though they received no instructions about communications. 

Although the groups of teachers met separately, there were some 
occasions when teachers crossed groups to attend meetings because 
of scheduling problems. It is quite possible that there was some 
"spill over" across the groups particularly from the Home groups to 
the TARGET groups since the three types of communications, etc., 
were relatively easy to understand, and teachers often conveyed the 
positive benefits coming from these communications. 

What was the impact of the interventions on children's 
self-evaluations and motivation? 

For these analyses, the data were aggregated to the class level 
for each group (LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected). We first 
conducted Treatment x Grade ANOVAs on the spring assessment data 
for the LD, at-risk, and randomly-selected students separately and 
the summaries of these analyses are presented in Tables 43-45. As 
expected, there were significant grade level differences on most of 
the measures. The direction of these effects was consistent and 
showed that responses of children in the lower grades were more 
positive than those in the upper grades. There were no significant 
treatment effects for the LD or at-risk students and only two 
significant effects for the randomly-selected. In part, these findings 
reflect differences across the groups at the time of the fall 
assessment, and therefore, analyses examining change across time 
become important. 



Insert Tables 43-45 about here 



[ Repeated measures (Time x Grade) ANOVAs were therefore 

conducted within each of the three treatment and control groups 
separately. The means and F -values for the repeated (fall-to-spring) 
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factor are presented in Tables 46-51. These analyses were 
conducted on all the student measures, including self-evaluations 
and motivation, and perceptions of TARGET areas. Although grade 
level was expected to be a significant factor, we were more 
interested in determining the presence of interactions involving the 
Grade and Time factors. There were only two significant Grade x 
Time interactions and they are noted on Tables 48 and 50. 



Insert Tables 46-51 about here 



Within the LD group (see Tables 46 & 47), there were generally 
one or more significant declines on the self-evaluative and 
motivation measures within each group except the TARGET group 
where no declines in self-evaluation and motivation occurred from 
the fall to spring assessment. On the TARGET measures, the pattern 
was similar in that there were some significant declines in each 
group except the TARGET group. 

The findings are even more striking for the at-risk group of 
students. There were significant declines on measures of learning 
strategies, intrinsic motivation, attitude toward school, and perceived 
competence within the control group (see Tables 48 & 49). In 
general, declines were not the preponderant pattern within the three 
treatment groups. In fact, there were no significant changes in self- 
evaluations and motivation in the Home/TARGET group. The pattern 
is similar, but less strong, when we look at changes in their 
perceptions of the TARGET areas over the course of the year. 

Students’ perceptions of the Task, Grouping, and Evaluation areas 
declined significantly over the year in the control group. The 
declines that occurred within the TARGET group, however, were 
unexpected. 

For the randomly-selected students (see Tables 50 & 51), there 
were some significant declines in self-evaluations and motivation 
within all groups. The negative change on learning strategies within 
the Control and Home groups is noteworthy since significant changes 
did not emerge with the groups using the TARGET strategies. 
Endorsement or use of effective learning strategies seems to be one 
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variable that is strongly related to implementation of the TARGET 
strategies. With regard to students' perceptions of the TARGET areas 
among the randomly-selected students, there were significant 
declines within all groups, however, students in the Control group 
showed increased negative perceptions of all the TARGET areas over 
the course of the school year. This was not the case in any of the 
treatment groups. 

The results of these analyses support rather strongly the 
findings from the first year of the project for the at-risk students. 
Moreover, for the first time, the intervention seemed to have some 
positive consequences for the LD students. The findings related to 
the randomly-selected students were generally favorable with 
regard to the intervention. 

What was the relationship between teachers' use of school- 
to-home communications and parents' perceptions and 
attitudes? 

Teachers' use of school-to-home communications can be 
assessed from both the teacher's and parent's perspective. We have 
both teachers' reports of their use of communication strategies and 
parents' reports of how often communications were received. As a 
consequence, correlations were computed between teachers' reported 
use of school-to-home communications and parents perceptions and 
attitudes (see Table 52) and between parents' reports of 
communications received and their perceptions and attitudes (see 
Table 53). These correlations were calculated with the three 
treatment and control groups combined but for the LD, at-risk and 
randomly-selected groups separately. Data were aggregated to the 
class level when correlations were conducted between the teacher 
and parent variables (see Table 52). For correlations among the 
parent variables, the individual parent was used as the unit of 
analysis (see Table 53). 
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Insert Tables 52 & 53 about here 



Teachers' reports of their use of school-to-home 
communications and parents' reports of receiving these 
communications were significantly related within the at-risk (r=.32) 
and the randomly-selected group (r=.41) but not within the LD group 
(see Table 52). There were also significant relationships between 
how often teachers reported communicating with parents and 
parents' evaluations of the teacher's performance within the 
randomly-selected group and at-risk group. Within the randomly- 
selected group in particular, the more often teachers reported 
communicating with parents, the more positive were parents' views 
of the teacher's performance, the progress their child made over the 
course of the year, and their child's motivation. Teachers' reports of 
their communication practices, however, were not related to how 
parents of LD children viewed the teacher or the child. The 
relationship between teacher reports and parent perceptions was 
also negligible for parents of at-risk children. 

The pattern of relationships, however, is quite different when 
we look at teachers' communication practices from the parents' 
perspective (see Table 53). Among parents of LD children, their 
evaluations of their teacher's performance and perceptions of their 
child's progress and motivation were strongly related to how well 
they believed the teacher communicated with them. Within the at- 
risk and randomly-selected groups, parents' perceptions of the 
teacher's communciation practices were related to how often they 
reported talking to their child about school, their evaluations of the 
teacher's effectiveness, and perceptions of their child's progress, 
their influence on their child's success and their child's motivation. 

These correlational findings revealed strong relationships 
between teacher's communication practices (from both the teacher's 
perceptions of their child especially among parents of the randomly- 
selected children. These findings show a strong "connectedness" 
between teachers and parents of randomly-selected children. 
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At the same time, there appears to be a lack of correspondence 
between what teachers say they do in communicating with parents 
of LD children and what parents of LD children report receiving. 
Whether the parents of LD children do not receive the 
communications or are less aware of them is unclear, but it is also 
likely that the lack of stability of means due to variable sample size 
across classes may contribute to this apparent lack of 
correspondence. However, there appeared to be less connectedness 
between the classroom teacher and parents of LD children. Again 
our annecdotal information suggests that the classroom teacher often 
defers to the special education teacher for responsibility for 
communicating with these parents. 

The findings also suggest that teachers are not well "connected" 
to parents of at-risk children. When these parents reported 
receiving communications, there were strong relationships with how 
they perceived the teacher and their child. Of course, these are 
correlations, and the direction of causality is unclear. Based on the 
lack of significant findings on the treatment/intervention itself, it is 
likely that parents who have more positive views of their child are 
more attuned to communications and view the teacher more 
positively (i.e., rather than the other causal direction). 

What is the relationship between parents' views of 
communications received and children's outcomes? 

Correlations were computed between parents’ reports of 
communications received from the teacher and children's self- 
evaluations and motivation. For these correlations, the data were 
aggregated to the class level within each group. These results are 
presented in Table 54. The findings show significant relationships 
between parents’ reports of communications received and children's 
use of learning strategies (r =.32), intrinsic motivation r=.21), and 
attitude toward school r=.22) within the randomly-selected group. 
However, no relationships approaching significance were found 
within the LD or at-risk groups. 
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Insert Table 54 about here 



How user-friendly are the project materials and how do 
teachers evaluate the project? 

The open-ended survey of teachers which has been 
summarized in Appendix D provides information about the content 
and procedures of the project. Teachers' evaluations of the content 
were quite positive and suggest no changes in the instructions or 
materials. The intervention, both the school-to-home communication 
component and the TARGET component, appear to be "user-friendly" 
and perceived as valuable and effective by teachers who have 
participated. Their feedback also suggests that an important 
component of the intervention procedures was the contact with other 
teachers. The meetings with teachers provided them with the 
opportunity to reflect on their own practices, exchange ideas with 
other teachers, and receive suggestions about how to apply new 
ideas. The collaborative component of the project was instrumental 
in building a sense of involvement and ownership among the 
teachers. Such a collaborative model is likely to be very important in 
sustaining interventions and reforms in schools and classrooms over 
time. Since this was a field study, there was necessarily some 
variation or flexibility in the actual implementation of the 
intervention. There was not a set of specific rules that teachers had 
to follow nor a specific set of materials that teachers had to use, 
teachers were given principles, strategies, and a wide range of 
practices and ideas for implementing the strategies and principles. 

In the end, some were implemented more often and better than 
others. Thus, it is only over time and through a multi-year 
collaborative effort that long-term change can be evaluated. 
Nevertheless, important factors for evaluation are whether teachers 
will implement the intervention, whether they find that they 
actually can implement the intervention, and whether they believe 
that it has benefitted them, their students, and their students' 
parents. The answer to these questions appears to be affirmative. 
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Table 30 



Treatment x Grade ANOVA E Values for School-to-Home Communications 

(Teacher Measures) 

(Year 3) 



Variable 


Treatment 


Grade 


Treatment 


Sent Classroom Newsletters 


19.51*** 


10.71** 


.40 


Information About Classroom Activities 
and instructional plans 


9.70*** 


2.1 1 


.57 


Progress Reports 


4.98** 


.18 


2.79* 


Ideas to Help Child Learn 


2.76* 


5.88* 


2.08 


Notes on Accomplishments & Improvement 


5.08** 


2.41 


2.16 


Folders of Classwork with Comments 


3.85* 


4.57* 


.21 


Activities for Parent & Child 


5.88*** 


12.90*** 


.73 


Meeting to Show How to Help Child 


.32 


2.38 


.29 


Combined score (Communications) 


1 1 .03*** 


7.31** 


.92 


Sense of Efficacy 


4.24** 


1.72 


2.05 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 

Note: df = 1/90 for Grade effects 

df = 3/90 for Treatment and Treatment x Grade effects 
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Means and Standard Deviations by Treatment Group for School-to-Home Communications 



(Year 3) 





Home/TARGET 


Home 


TARGET 


Control 


Variable 


(a = 32) 


(a = 20 ) 


(a = 19) 


(a = 27) 


Classroom Newsletters 


3.81b 

(.93) 


4.16b 

(.83) 


2.05a 

(1.05) 


2.70 a 

(1.51) 


Information About Classroom Activities 
and Instructional Plans 


3.78b 

(.87) 


4.05b 

(.71) 


2.60a 

(1.23) 


3.07a 

(1.17) 


Progress Reports 


3.97b 

(.82) 


4.11c 

(.81) 


4.05c 

(.83) 


3.41 a 

(.89) 


Ideas to Help Child Learn 


3.19 

(-82) 


3.53 

(1.07) 


2.95 

(-89) 


2.96 

(1.02) 


Notes on Accomplishments & 
Improvement 


3.56ab 

(.91) 


3.95b 

(.91) 


3.10a 

(.97) 


3.11a 

(.98) 


Folders of Classwork with Comments 


3.69b 

(1.60) 


3.1 6ab 
(1.57) 


2.55a 

(1.47) 


2.67a 

(1.36) 


Activities for Parent & Child 


2.72b 

(.96) 


2.95b 

(1.43) 


1.85 a 

(1.09) 


2.22ab 

(1.01) 


Meeting to Show How to Help Child 


2.22 

(1.13) 


2.37 

(1.30) 


2.45 

(1.10) 


2.41 

(1.12) 


Combined Score (Communications) 


31.16b 

(5.03) 


32.42b 

(5.94) 


25.70a 

(4.22) 


26.44a 

(6.03) 


Sense of Efficacy 


11.88b 

(2.21) 


11.79ab 

(1.87) 


11.65ab 

(1.90) 


10.37a 

(2.04) 



Note: Means with different subscripts are significantly different at the p<.05 level using Tukey 
(HSD) post hoc comparisons. 

Means based on data aggregated to class level. 
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Table 32 

Treatment x Grade ANOVA_E_Values for TARGET Areas (Teacher Measures) 

(Year 3) 

Variable Treatment Grade Treatment X Grade 



Use of TARGET Areas 



TASK 


7.70** 


.80 


.21 


AUTHORITY 


8.08** 


1 .26 


.73 


RECOGNITION 


7.21 ** 


3.48 


.80 


GROUPING 


8.93** 


.53 


.53 


EVALUATION 


4.42* 


.03 


.74 


TIME 


5.93* 


.33 


.70 


COMBINED 


33.69*** 


.34 


.03 


Perceived Effectiveness of TARGET Areas 






TASK 


4.02 


1 .22 


.03 


AUTHORITY 


8.10** 


.73 


1.22 


RECOGNITION 


8.46** 


8.11** 


2.26 


GROUPING 


1.63 


.09 


1 .88 


EVALUATION 


7.72** 


1 .49 


.02 


TIME 


1 7.20*** 


.29 


.07 


COMBINED 


20.20*** 


.03 


.11 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 









df = 1/48 for all effects 




13 ? 
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Table 33 



Means and Standard Deviations by Treatment Group for TARGET Areas 

(Teacher Measures) 

(Year 3) 

Variahle Home/TARGET 

(a = 32 ) 



Use of TARGET Areas 



TASK 


4.38b 

(.79) 


AUTHORITY 


4.34b 

(.75) 


RECOGNITION 


4.34b 

(.70) 


GROUPING 


4.56b 

(.76) 


EVALUATION 


3.88b 

(.87) 


TIME 


3.50b 

(.98) 


COMBINED 


25.00b 

(2.02) 



Home TARGET Control 

(a - 19) 



n/a 3.6°a n/a 

(1.19) 

3.70 a 

(.92) 

3.85a 

(.67) 

3.80 a 

( 1 . 01 ) 

3.35a 

(.81) 

2.85 a 

(.81) 

21.15a 

( 2 . 68 ) 



Perceived Effectiveness of TARGET Areas 



TASK 


4.16 


n/a 


3.65 


(.81) 




(.93) 


AUTHORITY 


4.28b 




3.60a 




(.81) 




(.94) 


RECOGNITION 


4.50b 




4.00a 




(.67) 




(.73) 


GROUPING 


4.50 




4.20 




(.72) 




(.89) 


EVALUATION 


3.84b 




3.20 a 




(.81) 




(.77) 


TIME 


3.84b 




2.90 a 




(.77) 




(.79) 


COMBINED 


25.13b 




21.55a 




(3.08) 




(2.06) 



Note: Means with different subscripts are significantly different at the p<.05 level. 
N/A = Teachers in these groups did not respond to these questions. 



n/a 
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Table 34 

Correlations Among Teacher Variables 
(Year 3) 





(D 


(2) 


(3) 


1 . School-to-Home Communication 


— 






2. Efficacy 


.36*** 


— 




3 . Use of TARGET Areas 


.59*** 


.38** 


— 


4 . Perceived Effectiveness of T ARG ET 


.54*** 


.36** 


.63*** 



**p<.01 

***p<.001 

n = 98 (n = 52 when TARGET variables involved since the Home Group and Control 
Group were not asked questions about TARGET use). 




a 3.9 
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Table 35 

ANOVA Summary for Parents' Perceptions and Attitudes Across Student Classification 

Groups 

(Year 3) 

variable student Classification Grade Classification x Grade 



Received Communication 


2.91 


13.69*** 


.72 


Talk to Child About School 


3.52* 


3.65 


.02 


Child Talks About School 


9.75*** 


2.58 


.05 


Evaluation of Teachers' 
Effectiveness 


1 0.28*** 


4.80* 


1 .16 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
self-confidence 


6.76*** 


3.28 


1.22 


Teacher Improved Child's 
Motivation 


8.89*** 


3.72 


3.20* 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
- Abilities 


1 0.54*** 


6.07* 


2.40 


Perceived Influence of Child’s 
Success 


8.31 *** 


3.69 


7.04*** 


Perception of Child's Motivation 


56.50*** 


14.30*** 


4.51* 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 









df = 1/900 for grade effects 

df = 2/900 for student classification and classification x grade effects 
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Table 36 

Means and Standard Deviations for Parents’ Perceptions and Attitudes by Students’ 

Classification 



(Year 3) 



Classificatio n Group 



Variable 


LQ 


At-Risk 


Randomlv-Sele< 


(a = 165) 


(H - 330) 


(a = 411) 


Communications Received 


27.53 


26.08 


26.92 




(6.83) 


(7.35) 


(6.94) 


Talks to Child About School 


4.28 a 


4.28 a 


4.42b 




(.87) 


(.83) 


(.72) 


Child Talks About School 


3.81 a 


3.79a 


4.10b 




(1.07) 


(1.10) 


(.93) 


Evaluation of Teachers’ 


Effectiveness 


20.12b 


18.94a 


20.56b 




(4.68) 


(5.17) 


(4.64) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 


Self-Confidence 


3.89ab 


3.70a 


3.97b 




(.98) 


(1.12) 


(.97) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 


Motivation 


3.96b 


3.65a 


3.95b 




(1.03) 


(1.14) 


(1.02) 


Teacher Improved Child's 


Ability 


3.98b 


3.73a 


4.04b 


(.97) 


(1.02) 


(.87) 


Perceived Influence on Child’s 


Success 


4.19a 


4.33ab 


4.46b 




(.92) 


(.78) 


(.69) 


Perception of Child's 


Motivation 


21.00a 


21.24a 


24.46b 




(4.70) 


(4.92) 


(4.49) 



Note: Means with different subscripts are significantly different at the p<.05 level or 
beyond. 
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Variable 

Communications Received 

Talks to Child About School 

Child Talks About School 

Evaluation of Teacher 
Effectiveness 

Teacher Improved Child's 
Motivation 

Teacher Improved Child's 
Self-Confidence 

Teacher Improved Child’s 
Abilities 

Perceived Influence on Child’s 
Success 

Time Spent Helping Child Learn 

Perception of Child’s 

Motivation -63 

**p<.01 



Grade 
If = 1 .72) 


Treatment x Grade 
(df=3,72) 


.04 


1 .76 


.1 1 


2.17 


.04 


.75 


.47 


2.44 


.27 


1 .45 


.17 


.66 


.22 


1 .31 


.67 


.04 


.01 


.42 


1 .23 


5.52** 



Table 37 

Treatment x Grade ANOVAs for Parents of LD Children 

(Year 3) 

Treatment 
(df=3,72) 

.28 

.21 

.23 

.09 

.18 

.68 

.08 

.70 
.74 
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Table 38 

Treatment x Grade ANOVAs for Parents of At-Risk Children 

(Year 3) 



Variable 


Treatment 

(df=3,95) 


Grade 
(df=1 ,95) 


Treatment x Grade 
(df=3,95) 


Communications Received 


2.97* 


4.57 


.69 


Talks to Child About School 


.53 


2.03 


.68 


Child Talks About School 


.79 


.80 


.08 


Evaluation of Teacher 
Effectiveness 


1.77 


1.55 


.96 


Teacher Improved Child's 
Motivation 


1.97 


2.47 


.82 


Teacher Improved Child's 
Self-Confidence 


2.89* 


4.88* 


2.28 


Teacher Improved Child's 
Abilities 


2.02 


4.26* 


.48 


Perceived Influence on Child's 

Success -79 


15.86*** 


.94 


Time Spent Helping Child Learn 2.05 


2.40 


.07 


Perception of Child's 
Motivation 


1.22 


1 1 .62** 


.95 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 
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Table 39 

Treatment x Grade ANOVAs for Parents of Randomly-Selected Students 



(Year 3) 



Variable 


Treatment 
(df= 3,96) 


Grade 

(df= 1,96) 


Treatment x Grade 
(df= 3,96) 


Communications Received 


13.74*** 


19.30*** 


1.72 


Talks to Child About School 


2.75* 


4.18* 


1.10 


Child Talks About School 


1.10 


4.05* 


1 .90 


Evaluation of Teacher 
Effectiveness 


7.29*** 


7.65** 


.81 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Motivation 


5.02** 


3.39 


1.00 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Self-Confidence 


4.79** 


1.76 


.43 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Abilities 


3.82* 


5.06* 


1.14 


Perceived Influence on Child’s 

Success 4.25** 


2.51 


4.36** 


Time Spent Helping Child Learn 1 .64 


1 .14 


1.94 


Perception of Child's 
Motivation 


.05 


1 1 .12** 


1.03 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 
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Table 40 

Means and Standard Deviations for Parents of LD Children 

(Year 3) 



Treatment Group 



Variable 


Home/TARGET 

(a=25) 


Home 
(a=21 ) 


TARGET 
(a= 1 6 ) 


Control 
(a=1 8) 


Communications Received 


27.60 

(4.26) 


27.10 

(5.43) 


26.91 

(4.94) 


27.34 

(4.91) 


Talks to Child About School 


4.22 

(.68) 


4.33 

(.59) 


4.15 

(.72) 


4.31 

(.59) 


Child Talks About School 


3.80 

(.81) 


3.80 

(.63) 


3.64 

(1.18) 


3.85 

(.96) 


Evaluation of Teacher 
Effectiveness 


20.01 

(3.45) 


19.92 

(3.52) 


20.09 

(4.55) 


20.12 

(4.20) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Motivation 


3.80 

(.66) 


3.98 

(.76) 


3.94 

(.88) 


3.94 

(.94) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Self-Confidence 


3.75 

(.70) 


4.06 

(.94) 


4.05 

(.79) 


4.06 

(.85) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Abilities 


3.91 

(.63) 


4.00 

(.75) 


4.10 

(.78) 


3.99 

(.85) 


Perceived Influence on Child's 
Success 


4.17 

(.72) 


4.11 

(.96) 


4.12 

(.78) 


4.43 

(.65) 


Time Spent Helping Child Learn 


3.85 

(.60) 


3.82 

(.54) 


3.69 

(.73) 


4.02 

(.62) 


Perception of Child's 
Motivation 


20.30 

(3.34) 


21.49 

(3.66) 


20.67 

(5.24) 


21 .04 
(4.62) 



Note: Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 41 

Means and Standard Deviations for Parents of At-Risk Children 

(Year 3) 



Treatment Group 



Variable 


Home/TARGET 

(jl=32) 


Home 

(n=22) 


TARGET 
(n= 19) 


Control 

(H=30) 


Communications Received 


27.33b 

(4.70) 


26.40ab 

(4.15) 


26.42gb 

(5.14) 


23.99a 

(4.46) 


Talks to Child About School 


4.37 

(.41) 


4.30 

(.61) 


4.16 

(.51) 


4.30 

(.72) 


Child Talks About School 


3.79 

(.74) 


3.71 

(.51) 


4.01 

(.55) 


3.86 

(.77) 


Evaluation of Teacher 
Effectiveness 


20.05 

(2.74) 


18.90 

(2.88) 


18.87 

(4.08) 


17.98 

(3.82) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Motivation 


3.84 

(.67) 


3.66 

(.76) 


3.84 

(.73) 


3.45 

(.68) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Self-Confidence 


3.81b 

(.68) 


3.73ab 

(.81) 


3.69ab 

(.77) 


3.29 a 

(.71) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Abilities 


3.89 

(.58) 


3.83 

(.72) 


3.72 

(.74) 


3.48 

(.69) 


Perceived Influence on Child’s 
Success 


4.40 

(.45) 


4.43 

(.51) 


4.19 

(.60) 


4.25 

(.60) 


Time Spent Helping Child Learn 


3.58 

(.44) 


3.84 

(.46) 


3.59 

(.53) 


3.85 

(.57) 


Perception of Child’s 
Motivation 


22.23 

(3.56) 


21 .41 
(2.70) 


20.43 

(3.25) 


20.77 

(3.33) 



Note: Means with different subscript are significantly different at p<.05 level. Standard 
deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 42 

Means and Standard Deviations for Parents of Randomly-Selected Children 

(Year 3) 

Treatment Group 



Variable 


Home/TARGET 

(a=33) 


Home 

(a=22) 


TARGET 

(a-20) 


Control 

(a-29) 


Communications Received 


27.88b 

(2.83) 


27.71b 

(4.05) 


28.41b 

(4.41) 


23.08a 

(4.82) 


Talks to Child About School 


4.53b 

(.31) 


4.44 a b 

(.38) 


4.44 a b 

(.43) 


4.29 a 

(.36) 


Child Talks About School 


4.14 

(.33) 


4.17 

(.39) 


4.14 

(.52) 


4.00 

(.56) 


Evaluation of Teacher 
Effectiveness 


21.08b 

(2.18) 


21.42b 

(2.26) 


20.91b 

(2.97) 


18.34a 

(3.81) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Motivation 


4.02b 

(.49) 


4.15b 

(.46) 


4.07b 

(.59) 


3.60 a 

(.74) 


Teacher Improved Child's 
Self-Confidence 


4.01b 

(.51) 


4.16b 

(.47) 


3.99ab 

(.62) 


3.54a 

(.82) 


Teacher Improved Child’s 
Abilities 


4.06ab 

(.47) 


4.14b 

(.45) 


4.16b 

(.49) 


3.70 a 

(.81) 


Perceived Influence on Child’s 
Success 


4.56b 

(.33) 


4.55b 

(.30) 


4.43ab 

(.52) 


4.27 a 

(.34) 


Time Spent Helping Child Learn 


3.65 

(.42) 


3.71 

(.45) 


3.82 

(.53) 


3.54 

(.49) 


Perception of Child’s 
Motivation 


24.31 

(2.82) 


24.70 

(2.80) 


23.95 

(3.15) 


24.25 

(2.60) 



Note: Means with different subscripts are significantly different at the p<.05 level. 
Standard deviations are in parentheses. 
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Table 43 

Treatment x Grade ANOVA for LD Students 
(Year 3) 



Variable 


Treatment 

(df=3,76) 


Grade 
(df=1 ,76) 


Treatment x Gra 
(df=3,76) 


Mastery Climate 


1.10 


12.00*** 


.75 


TASK 


1 .71 


18.34*** 


1 .72 


AUTHORITY 


1.67 


7.34** 


.43 


RECOGNITION 


1.71 


15.52*** 


1 .70 


GROUPING 


1.12 


9.40*** 


.77 


EVALUATION 


.93 


12.06*** 


.96 


Learning Strategies 


.62 


1 1 .25** 


.65 


Intrinsic Motivation 


1.66 


13.89*** 


.77 


Attitude/School 


.75 


4.36* 


.31 


Perceived Competence 


1.46 


7.65** 


1 .48 


Self-Concept of Ability 


3.89* 


1.74 


.22 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 
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Table 44 



T reatment x Grade ANOVA for At-Risk Students 
(Year 3) 




Variable 


Treatment 

(df=3,97) 


Grade 
(df=1 ,97) 


Treatment x Grade 
(df=1 ,97) 


Mastery Climate 


.53 


1 1 .35** 


.57 


TASK 


.77 


25.49*** 


.57 


AUTHORITY 


.55 


8.93** 


.18 


RECOGNmON 


.62 


28.34*** 


.55 


GROUPING 


.93 


18.43*** 


.28 


EVALUATION 


.54 


13.70*** 


.57 


Learning Strategies 


.24 


34.76*** 


.55 


Intrinsic Motivation 


.72 


18.80*** 


.44 


Attitude/School 


1.17 


29.67*** 


1.32 


Perceived Competence 


.22 


10.51** 


.77 


Self-Concept of Ability 
*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 


.05 


.46 


.42 
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Table 45 

Treatment x Grade ANOVA for Randomly-Selected Students 

(Year 3) 



Variable 


Treatment 

(df=3,97) 


Grade 
(df=1 ,97) 


Treatment x Grade 
(df=3,97) 


Mastery Climate 


2.32 


1 3.89*** 


1.44 


TASK 


.96 


23.91*** 


2.28 


AUTHORITY 


1.02 


20.83*** 


1.13 


RECOGNITION 


2.75* 


25.40*** 


3.36* 


GROUPING 


.31 


10.00*** 


2.48 


EVALUATION 


2.51 


1 6.28*** 


2.26 


Learning Strategies 


3.38* 


1 8.29*** 


.39 


Intrinsic Motivation 


2.63 


20.17*** 


1.31 


Attitude/School 


.82 


30.76 


1.62 


Perceived Competence 


1 .12 


.34 


.40 


Self-Concept of Ability 


1.93 


4.36* 


1.34 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 
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Table 46 

Repeated Measures ANOVAs Within Treatment Group for LD Students: 
Self Evaluations and Motivation 



Group and Variables 


(Year 

Fall 


3) 

Sprina 


fChanoel 


F Value 


Home/TARGET Group (n = 25) 


Learning Strategies 


28.19 


27.81 


(-.38) 


.47 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.19 


16.20 


(-.99) 


4.49* 


Attitude/School 


2.38 


2.29 


(-.09) 


.51 


Self-Concept Ability 


17.73 


15.47 


(-2.26) 


3.53 


Perceived Competence 


29.93 


28.49 


(-1.44) 


5.04* 


Home Group (n = 21) 


Learning Strategies 


28.89 


27.09 


(-1.80) 


1 5.32** 


Intrinsic Motivation 


18.23 


17.42 


(-.81) 


4.05 


Attitude/School 


2.47 


2.41 


(-.06) 


.02 


Self-Concept Ability 


21.31 


18.73 


(-2.58) 


1 1 .41 ** 


Perceived Competence 


31.71 


29.49 


(-2.22) 


7.23* 


TARGET Grouo (n = 15) 


Learning Strategies 


27.88 


27.04 


(-.84) 


1.49 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.39 


16.01 


(-1 .38) 


2.67 


Attitude/School 


2.18 


2.10 


(-.08) 


.55 


Self-Concept Ability 


18.21 


16.66 


(-1.55) 


.74 


Perceived Competence 


30.42 


31.06 


(+.64) 


.71 


Control Group (a = 22) 


Learning Strategies 


28.21 


27.05 


(-1.16) 


1.94 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.69 


15.91 


(-1.78) 


1 0.40** 


Attitude/School 


2.38 


2.23 


(-.15) 


.98 


Self-Concept Ability 


19.91 


20.30 


(+.39) 


.07 


Perceived Competence 


30.67 


29.80 


(-.87) 


2.12 


*p<.05 

**p<.01 

***p<.001 
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TABLE 47 

Repeated Measures ANOVAs Within Treatment Group for LD Students: 
Perceptions of TARGET Areas 

(Year 3) 



Group and Area EaU 

Home/TARGET Group (fl = 25) 

TASK 19.98 

AUTHORITY 15.85 

RECOGNITION 16.53 

GROUPING 20.38 

EVALUATION 22.60 

Home Group (n = 21) 

TASK 20.82 

AUTHORITY 16.26 

RECOGNITION 17.90 

GROUPING 21.90 

EVALUATION 23.23 

TARGET Group (n = 15) 

TASK 20.06 

a i m 4 r n 4 

RicOGNTTION 16.93 

GROUPING 20.72 

EVALUATION 22.83 

Control Group (a = 22) 

TASK 20.09 

AUTHORITY 15.37 

RECOGNITION 16.59 

GROUPING 20.99 

EVALUATION 22.78 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 



Sprina 


(Change) 


F Value 


18.76 


(-1.22) 


6.01* 


15.40 


(-.45) 


1.93 


15.68 


(-.85) 


3.37 


20.36 


(-.02) 


.01 


22.58 


(-.02) 


.01 



19.94 


(-.88) 


2.72 


15.21 


(-1.05) 


9.89** 


16.65 


(-1.25) 


9.10** 


21 .05 


(-.85) 


4.08 


22.73 


(-.50) 


.75 



19.09 


(-•97) 


3.24 


4 A C O 


/ „ O O \ 


A O 


16.03 


(-.90) 


2.23 


20.49 


(-.33) 


.13 


21 .81 


(-1.02) 


1.74 



18.73 


(-1.36) 


5.79 


14.31 


(-1.06) 


4.10 


15.26 


(-1.33) 


5.09 


19.73 


(-1.26) 


4.27 


21.75 


(-1.03) 


4.70 




Table 48 



Repeated Measures ANOVAs Within Treatment Groups for At-Risk Students: 
Self-Evaluations and Motivation 



(Year 3) 



Group and Variables 


Fall 


Spring 


fChanael 


F Value 


Home/TARGET Group (n = 33) 


Learning Strategies 


27.92 


27.10 


(-.82) 


3.54 


Intrinsic Motivation 


16.99 


16.39 


(-.60) 


2.01 


Attitude/School 


2.24 


2.30 


(+.06) 


.42 


Self-Concept Ability 


20.03 


19.39 


(-.64) 


1 .01 


Perceived Competence 


30.26 


29.25 


(-1 .01) 


3.76 


Home Group (a = 22) 


Learning Strategies 


27.78 


27.63 


(-.15) 


.08 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.13 


17.12 


(-.01) 


.01 


Attitude/School 


2.15 


2.15 


(0.00) 


.02 


Self-Concept of Ability 


20.26 


19.26 


(-1.00) 


.40 


Perceived Competence 


30.69 


29.50 


(-1.19) 


5.17* 


TARGET GrouD (n = 19) 


Learning Strategies 


27.96 


26.65 


(-1.31) 


2.59 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.23 


16.80 


(••43) 


1 .UO“ 


Attitude/School 


2.47 


2.17 


(-.30) 


8.57** 


Self-Concept of Ability 


18.99 


19.14 


( + .15) 


.00 


Perceived Competence 


29.96 


29.35 


(-.61) 


1 .59 


Control GrouD (a = 30) 


Learning Strategies 


27.82 


26.75 


(-.07) 


4.52* 


Intrinsic Motivation 


17.62 


16.45 


(1.17) 


9.61 ** 


Attitude/School 


2.33 


2.14 


(-.19) 


4.23* 


Self-Concept of Ability 


20.18 


19.19 


(-.99) 


2.33 


Perceived Competence 


30.97 


29.65 


(-1.32) 


9.07** 



*p<.05 

**p<.01 

a Grade x Time interaction showed significant decline within the upper grades. 
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